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Alexander Selkirk, the Original 
Robinson Crusoe. 

We are not certain whether De- 
foe’s admirable romance, “ The Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe,” is 
quite such a favorite with the “risir g 
generation” of the present day as 
it was with their youthful progen- 
itors. If it is, we feel some mis- 
givings that we undertake a thank- 
Yess task in directing the attention 
of the juvenile reader to the real 
prototype of that most interesting 
of all imaginary personages. So 
very much like a true narrative of 
facts has Defoe contrived to weave 
his imperishable fiction, that the 
young mind, if not the old, is unwill- 
ing to think of any one having sat 
for the portraiture save the verit- 
able Robinson Crusoe himself. 
Nevertheless, such is the fact, and 
as truth is at all times preferable 
to fiction, even the most highly 
wrought, we cannot help embrac- 
ing this opportunity of thanking 
honest John Howell* for the zeal 
with which he set about gleaning 
the history of the bona fida adven- 
turer. This he accomplished with 
characteristic enthusiasm, some 
twenty years ago; yet itis singular 
that no second edition of his little 
work, so far as we are aware, has 

* Phe Life and Adventures of Alexander Sel 
kirk, &c. By Jonn Hows. 
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ever been ealled for—-a circumstance 
which, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, shows that the world 
did not care to be disabused of its 
belief in the ideal Robinson. It ig 
true that the fact of Selkirk’s hav- 
ing lived alone for four years and 
four months on an Island, was 
known through the medium of 
several publications, prior to the 
fiction of Defoe, and from which he 
adopted the idea of his future work. 
Amongst others, it was made the 
subject of a paper in “'The English- 
man,” by Sir Richard Steele, who 
saw and conversed with Alexander 
Selkirk. This account of him was 
published in 1713, six years before 
the production of Defoe’s work. 
Still these. notices had Jong been 
lost sight of by the general reader 
till Howell again revived them. 
Even his gathered statements, in- 
teresting as they certainly are, 
seem now in danger of experienc- 
ing a similar fate. We shall, how- 
ever, stir their remembrance once 
more, that our young readers may 
have a knowledge of the real as 
well as the imaginary Robinson 
Crusoe. There is, besides, a moral’ 
to be derived from his eventful life 
which may be studied to advantage. 
Alexander Selkirk, or Selcraig, 
was the seventh son of John Sel- 
craig and Euphan Mackie of Lar- 
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go, in Fifeshire. The father was 
a shoemaker and tanner—most of 
the shoemakers in these days mak- 
ing their own leather—and a man of 
some means. The property in 
which he lived, called Dunnochie, 
at the west end of Largo, was his 
own. 
in 1676. In boyhood he was na- 
turally of a wayward temper, which 
humor was much aggravated by 
the ill-bestowed favor of his mother, 
who formed great expectations of 
her son because of his being the 
seventh, a charmed number, ac- 
cording to superstition. Heseems 
to have early made choice of a sea- 
faring life, and to have acquired 
some knowledge in navigation. 
That he soon became an able and 
expert seaman may be inferred 
from his subsequent history. How- 
ell produces extracts from the ses- 
ssion-records, to show that he was 
at home in 1701, as quarrelsome 
and reckless as could be well im- 
agined.* In 1703, he was appoint- 
ed sailing master of the Cinque 
Ports galley, one of two privateer 
vessels sent out to the South Seas 
by a company under Captain Dam: 
pier, who had previously gained 
some reputation in that quarter of 
the world. In this expedition, 
however, le proved himself very 
ill-qualified for the command he 
had undertaken. His “arbitrary, 
unsettled turn of mind” led to con- 
tinual disputes and heart-burnings, 
while their success in capturing 
prizes was by no meuns com- 
mensurate with their expectations. 
After the death of Captain Charles 
Pickering of the Cinque Ports, and 
the promotion of Lieutenant Thom- 
as Strading, to whom he had con- 
ceived an inveterate dislike, Selkirk 
seems to have resolved upon mak- 
ing his escape as soon as possible. 
In the conduct of Captain Dampier 
he foresaw nothing but ruin 10 the 
expedition. A dream which he had 
at this time, to the effect that the 
Cinque Ports would be shipwreck- 
ed, is said to have decided him in 


* He was summoned before the session for 


creatng a tumult in his father’s house, and 
fighting with his brothers, { 
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his determination. The two ves- 
sels having reached Juan Fernan- 
dez (Feb., 1704,) for the purpose of 
taking in wood and water, a violent 
quarrel ensued between Captain 
Stradling and his crew. Forty-two 
out of the sixty men went on shore, 
determined never to go on board 
again, so that the Cinque Ports rode 
almost deserted at anchor. For 
two days the men wandered about 
the island, undecided what to do. 
Howell is inclined to believe, though 
the fact is not stated by Funnel, the 
historian of the expedition, that 
Selkirk was amongst the disaffect- 
ed, and that it was during this mis- 
understanding, having ample leis- 
ure to survey the island, he had 
resolved upon making it his subse- 
quent retreat. At length, through, 
the mediation of Captain Dampier, 
the refractory crew were reconciled 
to their captain, and returned to 
duty. While the vessels were lying 
here a sail appeared in sight, when 
chase was immediately given, and 
at length coming up with her she 
proved to bea French ship of about 
four hundred tons burden, with 
thirty guus, and well provided and 
manned. A desperate action en- 
sued, the brunt of which was borne 
by the St. George, the Cinque 
Ports, after firing a few shots, hav- 
ing fallen astern and been becalm- 
ed. The fight was maintained 
yardarm and yardarm for seven 
hours, when at length,the fire of 
the Frenchrhan began to slacken, 
there not being men left sufficient 
to work the guns, and she was on 
the point of yielding when a breeze 
sprang up, and she made sail, the 
St. George not being in a condition 
to follow her. Thus the gallant 
prize was lost just at the moment 
fortune seemed to place her in their 
power. The Cinque Ports having 
bore up, the two captains, in op- 
position to the remonstrances of 
the crews, determined to return to 
Juan Fenandez, and allow the 
Frenchman to escape. On their. 
return, however, they found the 
bay occupied by two French South 
Sea vessels of thirty-six guns each, 


,too strong a force for them to com- 
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pete with ; so they bore away direct ) imported at some unknown period 
for the coast of Peru. before—browsed upon its herbage. 
But it is not our purpose to fol- } Such was the island-home of Sel- 
low Dampier in his unfortunate ? kirk, and, in the beautiful words of 
expedition. After sundry adven- } Cowper, he might have exclaimed, 
tures, a few captures, and no small ) as he looked around— 
mismanagement, a serious mis- “Tam monarch of all I survey, 
understanding occurred between My right there is none to dispute ;” 
the two captains, and on the 19th ( but his heart still beat violently in 
of May, the vessels parted, never \ response to the farewell salute of 
to meet again. Strange to say, } his friends; the plash of the reced- 
although an exchange of some § ing oars still filled his ear, and his 
of the men took place between ) eye strained toward the little speck 
the two ships, Selkirk remained { on the horizon long after it had 
with the Cinque Ports, thinking } disappeared. The most intense 
probably, as Howell presumes, that } feeling of desolation took hold of 
no money was to be got under \ bim— 
Dampier’s command. While cruis- “Oh solitade* where aro the charms 
P : That sages have seen in thy fice? 
ing along the shores of Mexico, Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
without any success, a_ violent Than reign in this horrible place !”’ 
quarrel ensued between Captain 


; He felt, in short, an entire pros- 
Stradling and Selkirk, and he re- § tration of his faculties. It was not 


solved to leave, whatever might be } till the darkness of night over- 
the consequence. At length the ( shadowed all things that he closed 
want of provisions and the crazy ) his weary eyes, and even then not 
state of the ship compelled Strad- ( to sleep, so dreadful did he feel the 
ling to sail for Juan Fernandez. } indescribable loneliness of his situ- 
Here the vessel remained from the ) ation. He tasted no food until 
beginning to the end of September, | prompted by extreme hunger, and 
the breach between the Captain ) then he fed upon such shellfish 
and Selkirk daily becoming worse. { as the beach supplied, for he felt as 
At length, while the vessel was ) if spellbound to the shore. It was 
getting under weigh, Selkirk was ( now the beginning of October 
landed, with his chest, and ail his § (1704,) the “springtime of the year” 
effects. Jt must have been an im- ) in those southern latitudesin which 
pressive scene to witness the leave- ( Juan Fernandez is situated. ‘The 
taking of his comrades, while, the ) island was glowing in all the fresh- 
surly commander sat in the boat ( ness of its vernal beauty, but na- 
urging their return. Selkirk de- § ture spread her charms in vain be- 
scribed his feelings as almost in- ) fore the deserted in his present 
supportable when he heard the 5 mood. He felt as “out of human- 
plash of the oars as the boat rowed ) ity’s reach,” and was miserable. 
away, leaving him to solitude and ( Nor was this to be wondered at. 
himself on an uninhabited island. { The life of a seamen is perhaps 
His heart literally sank within him. ) the worst of all training for a re- 
. The Island of Juan Fernandez, } cluse; for, although they may be 
of which Alexander Selkirk was ) said to be shut out from the world 
for the time the only inhabitant, is | for years in long voyages, still they 
situated in the Pacific Ocean, about ) are always associated in Jittle com- 
a hundred and ten leagues west of } munities, and enjoy each other’s 
Chili. It is peculiarly rich in na- } society with greater relish because 
tural beauty—rocks, hills and val- } of their peculiar situation. To be 
leys—and abounding with delight- § at once transferred from a floating 
ful springs and streams of water, world of some sixty men, bound to 
with umbrageous woods, and wild { each other by a common danger 
flowers innumerable. The shores § and a common interest, to an unin- 
abounded with fish, and numerous ? habited island, where. he never 
goats—a breed of which had been ( could_“hear the sweet music of 
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speech,” was a trial of fortitude 
which no one can properly con- 
ceive. Neither was the temper of 
Selkirk of that phlegmatie charac- 
ter to bear calmly the ills which 
beset him. Often did he contem- 
plate putting an end to his suffer- 
ings by a violent death. ‘‘It was 
in this trying situation,” says How- 
ell, “ when his mind, deprived of all 
outward occupation, was turned 
back upon himself, that the whole 
advantagesof that inestimable bless- 
ing, a religious education in his 
youth, was felt in its consoling in- 
fluence when every other hope and 
comfort had fled. When misery 
had subdued the pride of his hard 
and stubborn heart, it was then he 
turned to that Divine Being of 
whom he had thought so little at 
an earlier period. Then the unin- 
habited wilderness of Juan Fernan- 
dez was turned into a smiling gar- 
den, and the darkness of that de- 
spair that had nearly overwhelmed 
him begantoclearaway. By slow 
degress he became reconciled to 
his fate, and as winter approached, 
he saw the necessity of procuring 
some kind of shelter from the 
weather; for, even in that genial 
clime, frost is common during the 
night, and snow is sometimes found 
upon the ground in the morning.” 
One of the greatest difficulties ex- 
perienced by the recluse was the 
living upon fresh food. He had no 
salt, and the loathing induced by 
the want of it was almost intoler- 
able. It is astonishing, however, 
how accommodating the human 
constitution is. The palate became 
reconciled at last. ‘The first great 
enterprise engaged in by Selkirk 
was the building of a hut. This 
roused his energies, and necessar- 
ily took him away from the beach, 
where he used to maintain a hopeless 
outlook for some vessel to relieve 
him from his melancholy situation. 
He found this ocenpation so agree- 
able that he built two huts. They 
were constructed of “the wood of 
the pimento tree, and thatched with 
a species of grass, that grows to 
the height of seven or eight feet 
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upon the plains and smaller hills, § 
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and produces straw resembling 
that of oats.” The one was much 
larger than the other, and situate 

near a spacious wood. This he 
made his sleeping-room, spreading 
the bed-clothes he had brought on 
shore with him upon a frame of his 
own construction; and as these 
wore out, or were used for other 
purposes, he supplied their place 
with goats’ skins. His pimento 
bed-room he used also as his chap- 
el; for here he kept up that simple 
but beautiful form of family-wor- 
ship which he had been accustomed 
to in his father’s house. Soon after 
he left his bed, and before he com- 
menced the duties of the, day, he 
sang a psalm, or part of one; then 
he read-a portion of Scripture, and 
finished with devout prayer. In 
the evening, before he retired to 
rest, the same duties were perform- 
ed. His devotions he repeated 
aloud, to retain the use of speech, 
and for the satisfaction man feels 
in hearing the human voice, even 
when it is only his own. The 
greater part of his time was spent 
in devotion. He had been heard 
afterward to say, with tears in his 
eyes, that he was a better Christian 
in his solitude than ever he was 
before, and feared he would ever 
be again. To distinguish the Sab- 
bath, he kept an exact account of 
the days of every week and month, 
although the method he adopted to 


do so is not mentioned. 
“Religion! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word! 
More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford.” 


The smaller hut, which stood at 
some distance from the other, was 
used as a kitchen, in which he 
dressed his victuals. The furni- 
ture, as may be conceived, was 
very scanty, the pot or kettle he 
had brought from the ship to boil 
his meat in being the most valuable 
article. The pimento wood, which 
burns very bright and clear, served 
him both for fuel and candle. Fire 
he obtained, after the Indian fash- 


ion, by rubbing two pieces of pi- 


mento wood together, until they 
ignited. 
As time wore on, Selkirk not 
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only became reconciled to his lot, 
but began to take a pleasure in his 
island kingdom. He ornamented 
the little dormitory with fragrant 
branches, cut from the spacious 
wood near to which it was situated, 
So that it formed a delicious bower, 
round which the soft breezes of the 
south played in balmy luxuriance, 
as he soundly slept after the fa- 
tigues of the day. He had food in 
abundance. The goats supplied 
him with milk and flesh, and he 
enjoyed great varieties of fish. 
The craw-fish which he caught, 
weighing eight or nine pounds, he 
boiled or broiled, seasoning it with 
pitnento (Jamaica pepper.) The 
cabbage-palm, of which there was 
plenty on the Island, served him for 
bread. He had also a species of 
parsnip of good flavor, Sicilian 
radishes, and water-cresses, which 
latter he found in the neighboring 
brooks. His mode of catching the 

oats was solely by speed of foot, 
the powder which he brought from 
the ship having been soon expend- 
ed; but he was careful to have al- 
ways a number of tame ones 
browsing around his huts, by way 
of supply in case of accident or 
sickness. From the temperate life 
he led, coupled with moderate ex- 
ercise and a salubrious climate, he 
enjoyed the best health, and became 
remarkably strong. His mind was 
also buoyant and cheerful in pro- 
Fea to his bodily vigor. At first 

e could only overtake kids in the 
chase, but ultimately he was capa- 
ble of overrunning the fleetest goat 
in a few minutes. He became, of 
course, intimately familiar with 


every corner of the island—al] the 


by-paths and accessible parts of the 
mountains. He could bound from 
crag to crag, and slip down the pre- 
cipices with the utmost confidence. 
Hunting became his chief amuse- 
ment, allowing the goats to escape 
when he did not require them for 
food. 

The only drawback to his happi- 
ness—and this annoyance he did 
not long endure—arose from the 
multitude of rats which infested the 
island, having been brought thither 


at some period or other by vessels 
They used to gnaw his feet and 
other parts of his body as he slept. 
He at length caught some of the 
cats that ran wild on the island, and 
succeeding, after much labor, in 
taming them, they put the rats to 
flight. He used to amuse himself 
in teaching his feline companions 
to dance, in which accomplishment 
he also contrived to instruct the 
young kids, dancing himself the 
while to the music of his own voice. 
Having no writing materials, and 
unwilling that all remembrance of 
his fate should be forgotten, he oc- 
casionly amused himself by cutting 
out his name, the day of the year, 
and other particulars, on the trees ; 
but these had all disappeared when 
Lord Anson visited Juan Fernandez 
in 1741. , 
\ (To be continued.) 
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Honotvtu, 23d Sep. 1850. 


Fall Shipping Season— New 
Whaling Ground, Anadir Sea 
—Good Success of Whalers— 
Unfortunate Californian—Jap- 
anese Junk—Value of Property 
rising at the Sandwich Islands— 
Japanese goods for sale—Or- 
dination of Hawatian—Funeral 
of Chinese. 

Our Fall shipping season has 
now commenced. Those vessels 
which have arrived, make the most 
favorable reports respecting the 
Whaling Fleet in general. I am 
not aware that, as yet, any vessels 
have arrived from within Bher- 
ings Straits. Probably fifty ves- 
sels will this year fill up, on almost 
an entirely new Whaling Ground. 
I refer to the Anadir Sea. I believe 
avery few vessels were unsuccess- 
ful there last year, having found 
whales plenty. The sea is filled 
with ice in the early part of the 
season, but even the ice does not 
prevent “our adventurous whale- 
men” from penetrating “ among the 
tumbling mountains of ice,” and 
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there capturing their prey. 
have conversed with several ship 
masters, and others, who informed 
me that they were whaling for days 
and weeks, with the ice around, 
and sometimes in contact with 
their vessels. At first they felt 
fearful as to the consequences, but 
very svon felt little, if any alarm. 
Oftentimes when their boats were 
attached to the whales, the said 
monsters would endeavor to escape 
by running under an iceberg, but 
they were sure to be captured 
when reappearing on the opposite 
side. All with whom 1 have con- 
versed speak of the whales being 
remarkably tame, and easy of cap- 
ture. ‘Thesame might be inferred 
from the fact, that as yet, I have 
not heard of a single accident as 
having occurred during the season. 
This is quite remarkable, for 
I recollect in former, years, the 
whale ships would arrive in port, 
with the men, oftentimes mutilated, 
erippled and wounded, in a man- 
ner truly horrifying, not more so 
would appear the seamen of .a 
man-of-war after an engagement 
at sea. I heard an“ old salt,” ac- 
count for the fact that the whales 
were so easily caught in the Ana- 
dir Sea, “why” said he, “they do 
not yet understand the ropes.” It 
may be so, for I believe it is true, 
that on old whaling grounds, the 
“game” is more shy and cunning, 
and not so easily taken. 

From the news which has as yet 
reached the Islands, our whale 
ships have never been more suc- 
cessful. This fact will not cer- 
tainly be in accordance with the 
prophecies of old whalemen, who 
have for the last ten years been pre- 
dicting that the whaling business 
was about finished. It is my firm 
belief that the business will be as 
profitable for the next ten years, 
as for the last ten, in proportion to 
the number of vessels engaged in 
the whaling service. I apprehend 
that not a few regret having relin- 
quished the business, to go in pur- 
suitof a fortune in California. 
Only two days since, I met with an 


old whaling captain who had just ¢ 
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I§ arrived from the mines, sick and 
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down-hearted. He says that 
he has been unfortunate, ever 
since he left the whaling busi- 
ness. Would that others might 
profit by his experience. I hope 
that I never have been the means 
of inducing any one, who was en- 


‘gaged in a lawful, honorable and 


profitable employment, to quit the 
same for California! I amno ad- 
vocate for California emigration. 
Seeking a fortune thereis equally 
hazardous and uncertain as visit- 
ing a gaming house. I would not 
be understood as asserting that all 
who go to California become gam- 
blers, but I would be understood as 
stating it as my opinion, that per- 


»sons comfortably well off in the 


Atlantic States had far better re- 
main with their families and con- 
tinue in their various callings. 
After a man has been one year in 
California, he has rendered himself 
utterly unfit for business elsewere. 

While individuals without num- 
ber will be irretrievably ruined by 
the California enterprise. yet it is 
to be overruled by God, for produ- 
cing vast changes and revolutions 
in this part of the world. The end 
Is not yet. 

A few days since I went on 
board a whaie ship, the “ Splendid,” 
of Sag Harbor, which had fallen in 
with a Japanese Junk, atsea. The 
Junk was deserted and floating at 
the mercy of the winds and waves. 
Whether any escaped to land is un- 
known. The master and officers 
of the “Splendid” took from the 
“Junk,” various articles of Japan- 
ese manufacture, in sundry ropes, 
trunks, clothing, books &c. They 
found also on board a quantity of 
rice,and beans. I am going to do 
my best to introduce this species 
of beans, at the Islands, the master 
of the “Splendid” having given mea 
quantity to distribute among the 
gardeners and farmers. I have 
heard of another whale ship which 
has fallen in with a Japanese 
“Junk.” Report reached the Is- 
lands some months since that an 
English man-of-war had gone to 
Japan for the purpose of opening 
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trade. The time I am confident 
cannot be far distant when the 
Japanese will be brought into the 
circle of commercial nations. I 
should not be surprised to hear 
that some Yankee adventurers had 
madea successful voyage to Japan. 
The Islands of the Pacific are now 
being explored as they never have 
been before. 

In a previous communication I 
made some allusions to the ghange 
in the policy of the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment, respecting the tenure by 
which foreigners were allowed to 
hold land. This wise measure has 
already advanced the value of Jand. 
One plantation on the Island of 
Maui, that cost less than $5,000 a 
few months since, has been recent- 
ly sold for $30,000, while a small 
store lot in Honolulu, only a few 
days since was sold for $10,000. 
Thus the value of lands is “ looking 
up,’ to speak in the current phrase- 
ology of the age. 

A late arrival from California, 
brought the intelligence of the 
President’s death. It was of course 
as unexpected to us, as it could 
have been to the people of the Uni- 
ted States. A national event, it 
was appropriately noticed by the 
Hawaiian government ordering 
the firing of a salute of one hun- 
dred minute guns. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that this melancholy 
event, may be overruled to the good 
of the nation. 

Tuesday Sept. 24th. After wri- 
ting the foregoing remarks in re- 
gard to Japan and expressing the 
opinion that the time was prob- 
ably not far distant, when that 
country would be brought into the 
circle of commercial nations, I 
was somewhat surprised the first 
walk I took into the lower part of 
the town to notice some placards 
posted up with the following head- 
ing.— 

“China, Manilla, and Japanese 
goods,” to be sold at auction on the 
20th, of this month, which goods, 
were selected expressly for this 
market. ‘Those of Japanese man- 
ufacture, consisting of lady’s lac- 
quered, writing desks, work boxes, 
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&c. &c. These articles were 
brought from Japan by the Dutch, 
and taken to Batavia, and from 
there brought to China, or Manilla. 

This week there is to take place 
the ordination of an Hawaiian, as 
a minister of the gospel. He will 
make the third ordained preacher 
among the native Sandwich Island- 
ers. It is but recently that the 
Missionaries have felt sufficient 
confidence in any of the young 
men of the nation, to introduce 
them to the full privileges and re- 
Sponsibilities of the gospel ministry, 
although for a long period several 
have officiated as licensed ministers. 

I have to-day officiated at the fu- 
neral of a Chinese. It is the se- 
cond instance wherein I have been 
invited to be present. About twen- 
ty five of the Chinese were present 
on this occasion. In addition to 
reading a passage of scripture, and 
prayer, I endeavored briefly tospeak 
to them respecting the resurrec- 
tion of the body. Many of those 
present have been long residents 
on the islands and understand the 
English language tolerably well. 
The number of Chinamen is in- 
creasing upon the islands. They 
are industrious and quiet subjects. 
I have never known a Chinaman 
to be guilty of a crime, which 
brought him before the courts of 
the country. ‘They are very clan- 
ish and very much inclined to mind 
their own business and let other peo- 
ple’s business alone ! 

I will add in conclusion that I 
have to-day received a line from 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor, at Lahaina. 
He is in good health, and success- 
fully engaged in his chaplaincy 
duties. He informs me that two 
young men belonging to the ship 
“ Good Return,” were drowned on 
the 30th of August, Their names 
were John Briggs, Darthmouth, 
Mass. aged 22. and John Benson, of 
Monroe, Monroe county, Michigan 
aged 20, Mr. Taylor preached a 
fnneral sermon on the occasion of 
their deaths, from the text, “‘ There 
is sorrow on the sea.” Jeremiah, 
49, 23. Yours, truly, 

S.C. Damon, Seamen’s Chaplain.. 
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Address to Sailors. . 
“* Watch ye therefore.”’—Luke xx1: 36. 


It is common to speak of “the 
sea of life,” in reference to human 
existence in thisworld. And man- 
kind are fitly compared to so many 
mariners bound on a voyage to 
eternity. 

Every Sailor knows the vast im- 

ortance of watchfulness at sea. 

oship is safe without its “ watch.” 
The Sailor, therefore, will be able 
to appreciate the following things, 
for which every voyager on the 
ocean of time, should keep a sharp 
look out. : 

1. The condition of the ship. 
This is important to start with. No 
intelligent Seaman will embark 
‘without an examination to satisfy 
himself that his vessel is fit for the 
voyage. And shall one be careless 
as to his bodily and physical consti- 
tution, the comparatively frail bark, 
in which he makes the voyage of 
life? This is a question that emi- 
nently concerns every youth, who 
is just embarking. What is the 
condition of his ship? Is she in 
good repair? Is she in good trim? 
Is she sea-worthy? Is she pre- 
pared to withstand the billows of 
passion, and the storms of tempta- 
tion, that she must encounter on 
the voyage? Are her timbers well 
put together with the strong bolts 
of settled moral principle? Has 
she unfurled the banner of temper- 
ance to the breeze? Is she rigged 
throughout with all the traits of a 
good and unassailable Christian 
character? Then, man the wind- 
lass, weigh anchor, and put to sea. 

2. His Course.—He has a destina- 
tion. He is bound for a particular 
port. It is of vast consequence 
that his course be laid rightly at the 
beginning. For if he makes only 
a very slight deviation when he 
starts—if he get but a single point 
off his course and pursues it, he 
will land wide of his destined 
haven. He must also keep a very 
close reckoning of the cross-seas, 
chop seas, counter and under cur- 
rents of pleasure, avarice and am- 
bition. Otherwise, even though he 


start right, he will be liable to be 
thrown out of his true course, and 
instead of arriving at the port of 
eternal rest, he would founder in 
the gulf of everlasting perdition. 

3. Other vessels. To ascertain 
who are going in the same direc- 
tion. It is pleasant to hail those 
from our own country and bound 
to the same port. But there is 
danger of coming in contact with 
othersy who are standing on a dif- 
ferent course. It is terrible for two 
vessels to clash at sea. One or the 
other, and frequently both are lost 
in the conflict. 

And then, there are those low, 
raking, black craft, that traverse 
the seas for plunder! Oh, how 
many, especially of the young, on 
the sea of life, fall victims to pirates! 
Let every voyager be on the watch 
and keep clear of them. 

4. Contrary winds. It is won- 
derful, sometimes, how quickly the 
wind changes. And if one is not 
on the watch at the instant, he may 
be driven far off his course before 
he is aware of it. Besides, there 
are sudden gales to which mariners 
are always liable. A single flaw 
or gust of wind may capsize one’s 
ship unless he isonhis guard. He 
must stand ready to take in sail 
in one instant. How many have 
foundered on the sea of life by a 
single gust of passion, against 
which they were not on the watch. 
It is an immense security against 
all such contrary and sudden gales 
to get into the line of the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, which constitute 
those great trade winds, that in- 
variably waft vessels direct to the 
port of heaven whither all are pro- 
fessedly or hopefully bound. 

5. Rocks, shoals, quicksands. 
What Sailor does not know the 
dread of a lee-shore! With what 
consternation does he hear the ery 
of “breakers ahead”—* just under 
the lee-bow!” They betoken the 
presence of rocks. And in a mo- 
ment all may be lost. Rocks are 
all along the sea of life. And what 
is still more to be dreaded, are the 
sunken shoals or quicksands, which 
are not sufficiently below the sur- 
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face of the water to allow a vessel 
to pass over. They are more dan- 
gerous than the bold and projecting 
rocks, which are easily discovered. 
Such are those secret sins, and 
those sins of the heart, which do 
not lie open to view, but which are 
more destructive if possible, to the 
immortal soul, than open trans- 
gressions. Their effect is not un- 
like the awful sensation, which 
many asailor has experienced from 
having a ship strike upon one of 
those banks that frequently lie just 
beneath the surface of the sea. 
And their presence can be detected 
only by a very close observation 
of the color of the water above 
them. “ Watch therefore,” against 


the sunken rocks and shoals of } freight. 


anger,and every intemperate desire. 

6. False lights. Many vessels, 
in different parts of the world, have 
been decoyed ashore at night by 
false lights, and wrecked. In this 
way their crews have been mur- 
dered, and their cargoes plundered 
by land robbers. And there is the 
same danger to life’s voyagers. 
Many are holding out false induce- 
ments to entice them to land in the 
wrong place. They cannot, there- 
fore, be too watchful to compare 
every light they see with those 
marked on the Great Chart of eter- 
nal life, with which the Captain of 
our salvation has furnished them. 
In fact, there is but one light, which 
it is perfectly safe totrust. That 
light is Christ. For God has de- 
clared Him to be “the true light, 
which lighteth every man, that 
cometh into the werld.” Let none, 
therefore, steer by any light but 
that, or at least, by none which they 
are not sure is a reflection of the 
Son of righteousness. 

REMARKS. 

¥. The soul may be lost. This 
is necessarily implied by the exhor- 
tation of the Great Captain of our 
salvation “to watch.” Such an 
exhortation would be without mean- 
ing were there no such danger. 
Besides, it is agreeable to all anal- 
ogy. You may lose your friend, 
your property, your life,—your ship, 
cargo and crew may all be engulfed 
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in the deep. And if the soul may 
not be lost, it isa solitary exception 
among allcreatedthings. Oh! fel- 
low voyager, risk it not. 

2. Every one has something to do 
to be saved. It is not enough to havé 
a good ship, a good Captain, or pilot. 
Every one must watch for himself. 
His ship will not steer itself. And 
every one must take care of his 
own ship. He must be constantly 
on the look out for all the specified 
dangers. He must keep steady on 
his course, adroitly shun every 
breaker, and bravely buffet every 
storm. The utmost personal vigil- 
ance and effort are requisite. 

3. What a reason for watchful- 
ness in the character of every one’s 
It is not iron, nor hemp, 
nor breadstuffs, nor yet cotton, nor 
California gold. Itis of more value 
than all the precious metals in the 
world. It cost mo.e. It has beer 
bought with a price of infinitely 
greater worth, even the precious 
blood of Christ. “ What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own 
soul ?” 

4. It is the greatest recklessness 
not to watch the interests of the soul. 
Yet how many are guilty of it! 
But, who would trust a ship at sea 
as many trust their souls? How 
many have been just drifting about 
all their lives, amid rocks and 
shoals, and all the dangers of the 
deep, without even once setting a 
watch! Why, the only wonder is 
that their souls have not been 
wrecked long ago. Who will still 
risk his soul with the mercy of the 
winds and the waves? Set your 


watch, then, without delay, and 


never again float along recklessly 
without it. Then, 

Finally, your good pilot will steer 
you safely into the port of eternal 
rest. 

For remember, without a wateh 
kept by yourself, your Captain even 
cannot save you. The captain can- 
not watch and steer too. You 
must keep the look out, fellow 
voyagers, and then your good Cap- 


tain will take you safely into port. 


Tell him of every danger ahead, 
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and He will clear it. He never 
mistakes. None can be wrecked 
under his command. 

Some of you are just setting out 
on your veyage. Set your watch. 
You cannot be too soon about it. 
Without it you may be wrecked 
going out of the harbor. Some of 
you are in mid-ocean. You cer- 
tainly cannot dispense with your 

‘watch. With noshore, no lights— 
nothing but the sun and the stars 
to guide you, look aloft: seek di- 
rection from above. But some of 
you are fast nearing the opposite 
shore of life. Your voyage is al- 
most over. You arenear the port. 
Is it the port you wish to enter? 
Is it heaven, or is it hell? Oh, 
“look out!” Who is your pilot? 
See those projecting cliffs on either 
side of the entrance. The passage 
is narrow. ‘Look out,” I say, 
“Look out.” “Steady,” “ steady” 
—and through Christ, you are safe 
in heaven.—Congregationalist. 

® 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Rescued from the Lion. 


“Nero was a cruel prince, and 
the people looked on his palace 
as they would have looked upon a 
leopard’s den. An order has ar- 
rived to bring the Gallilean prisoner 
to the emperor’s judgment-hall. 
The apostle had just time to warn 
a few friends, and like enough they 
came and condoled with him; but 
they thought it prudent not to go 
with him intothe court. 
compromise their own safety, and 
it could do him no effectual good; 
and he did not urge them. The 
soldiers arrived, and he went away 
cheerily with them—the old weath- 
er beaten man without his cloak, 
for he had left it at Troas; with- 
out his friends, for he had left them 
behind at his own hired house—as 
forlorn as ever prisoner stood be- 
fore Cesar. And how was it that 
the infirm old man passed, with so 
serene a look, the clashing swords 
and scowling sentries at the palace 
front? How wasit that he trod the 
gloomy gate-way with a step so full 
of merry innocence and martyr 
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zeal, and never noticed Nero’s lions 
snuffling and howling in their 
hungry dens? And how was it 
that in the dim and dangerous pres- 
ence-chamber, where ‘cruelty sat 
upon the throne of luxury; how 
was it that, with that wolf upon 
the judgment seat, and those blood 
hounds all arouid him, with none 
but pagans present, and not one be- 
lieving friend to bear thee company 
—lhow was it, Oh, Paul! that in such 
an hour of peril, instead of pleading 
not guilty, and falling down on sup- 
pliant knees, thou did’st commit the 
very crime they charged against 
thee—the crime of loyalty to Jesus 
—and urge Christ’s claim on 
Cesar? Why, the secret of this 
strange courage was, “ At my first 
answer no man stood with me, but 
all forsook me. Notwithstanding, 
the Lord stood with me and 
strengthened me, that by me the 
preaching might be fully known, 
and that all Gentiles might hear; 
and I was delivered out of the 
mouth of the lion.” 
___,,_Hamuton. 


Friucintian anthene on the Sabbath. 


At a recent meeting of the Barn- 
stable Conference at, Harwich, 
Mass. much interest was awakened 
on the proper observance of the 
Sabbath. 

On Wednesday forenoon, after 
one hour had been occupied with 
the Seamen’s cause, a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. Garland, of 
Monument on the divine authority 
of the Sabbath. This was followed 
by addresses from several of the 
brethren on the same subject, and 
by the unanimous adoption of the 
following resolution, viz:— 

Resolved. That the violation of 

the Sabbath by the owners and 
crews of fishing and coasting ves- 
sels, in fishing and sailing out of 
port on that day, or at such a time 
preceding it, as will reasonably en- 
danger an infringement on its sa- 
cred duties; as also the violation 
of the Sabbath on the land by labor, 
recreation, and neglect of attendace 
upon the sanctuary; are crying 
evils that demand reformation. 
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Baltimore Bethel Society. 


We acknowledge the receipt of 
the 22nd Annual Report of the Sea- 
men’s Union Bethel Society of Bal- 
timore. The Receipts of this soci- 
ety for the year ending May 1, 
1850, were 1005 82. ‘The Rev. E. 
E. Allen, Seamen’s Chaplain. 
From his report we make the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 


During last winter I appointed a 
protracted meeting in the Bethel, 
which lasted some six or seven 
weeks, and at this meeting the 
Lord poured out his blessed Spirit 
upon the people. Seventy souls 
professed to have found redemp- 
tion in the blood of Christ, even 
the forgiveness of their sins. 
Among that happy number were 
many Seamen, and also their wives. 
At the altar of prayer we saw the 
sea-captain, the sea-captain’s wife, 
the mate, the man before the mast, 
and even down to the cabin boy— 
what a blessed sight was this to 
behold ! 

The revival with which we were 
favored at this meeting will never 
be forgotten by many a Seamen as 
well as landsman. During this 
gracious work and since, the Beth- 
el has been better attended by sail- 
ors than I have known it hereto- 
fore, still many more might and 
ought to attend it who.do not, hence 
we see and feel the great necessity 
of untiring effort on our part to 
get them to attend tothis, their duty. 
Nodoubt many more would avail 
themselves of these religious priv- 
ileges were it not for the many 
temptations that beset their paths 
the moment they step on our 
shores. Oh, the temptations to 
strong drink and other vices to 
which Sailors are exposed! These 
evils rob them of their hard earn- 
ings, and many of them, of their 
immortal souls. 

A fine new ship was up for a 
foreign port, her articles were 
opened, a crew was shipped, and 
among them was a young man, 
who had embraced religion at our 
protracted meeting. After the 
ship had sailed, an accident befel 
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the Captain, which prevented his 
going the voyage; the ship was 
brought to anchor, and another 
Captain had to be appointed; at 
this the crew took exceptions, and 
refused to do duty with the excep- 
tion of the young man referred to; 
legal measures had to be taken 
and punishment inflicted before 
subordination could be effected. 
The other case was in reference to 
another vessel which left our port 
about the same time, and had to an- 
chor off Hampton Roads, in conse- 
quence of head winds. In the 
night, all the crew effected their es- 
cape and went into Norfolk, with 
the exception of a young man who 
had embraced religion a few days 
before in the Bethel. : 


Now these facts speak volumes 
in favor of the Bethel cause. 
These men expressed great regret 
at leaving the protracted meeting, 
where the Lord had done so much 
for them, but duty called and they 
obeyed. 


At one of these meetings a sea- 
captain arose and stated that he 
had great cause to thank God for 
his goodness to him. The Lord 
hadshown him that he was a great 
sinner, and unless he repented of 
his sins he must perish. He de- 
termined to give up his sins, and 
give his heart to God, and become 
a religious man. He sought and 
found the Lord, and he felt that reli- 
gion was the one thing needful for 
Seamen. He made it a practice, 
as master of the ship, to call his 
men aft every day and have prayers 
with them in the cabin, and in per- 
forming one voyage he had three of 
his men converted to God, On an- 
other voyage, while on the coast of 
Africa, one of his men took the Af- 
rican fever which terminated his 
earthly existence, When this poor 
sailor, on that far off coast, saw he 
must die, and felt he had no prepa- 
ration for that solemn event, I 
prayed for him (said the Captain) 
again and again, and tried to point 
him to the Lamb of God that ta- 
keth away the sin of the world. I 
exhorted him to repent of his sins, 
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and give his heart to God, and he 
wouldhave mercy on him. He did 
80, and God, for Christ’s sake, for- 
gave.him his sins, and he died in 
peace. i thought what a blessed 
thing for a crew to have a pious 
praying Captain. 

Another Seamen arose and said 
—he thanked God that he ever 
came into the port of Baltimore, 
and into this Bethel. I came here 
a poor sinner, and at this protract- 
ed meeting the Lord has enlighten- 
ed my mind and pardoned my sins. 
I have been blest wiih a pious 
mother who has prayed many a 
time for my poor soul, and thank 
God she has not prayed in vain, now 
I can write to her what great 
things the Lord has done for me; 
thank the Lord he ever put it in 
the hearts of the people of Balti- 
more to build a Bethel Church, and 
provide a Minister for us poor 
Sailors. 

Another arose and said—he, like 
many of his shipmates, came into 
this port a stranger to every body, 
and what was still worse, a stranger 
to God. He heard of the Seamen’s 
Bethel and came to it. He soon 
felt he ought to serve God, and this 
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A Sabbath Keeping Whaler. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I noticed re- 
cently inthe shipping list of your 
excellent daily, an account of the 
sailing of the fine new ship Arctie, 
from the port of New Bedford, 
built at Mattapoissett by Gideon 
Barstow, and owned by Messrs. 
Gibbs & Jenney and others of Fair- 
haven. 

There is an interesting item of 
information connected with the Ar- 
tic’s first voyage which you are at 

liberty to publish, if you -see fit. 
’The Arctic is bound on a right 
’ whale voyage to the Northwest 
coast of America, and is command- 
bed by Captain Charles Gilett, of 
’ Kington, Mass., a member of the 
; Evangelical Congregational church 
‘in that place, under the pastoral 
Scare of the Rev. Jos. Peckham. 
Capt. Gilett carries his religion te 
sea, and is governed by religious 
; principles in conducting a voyage. 
: For one or two past voyages, he has 
’ kept the Sabbath and held religious 
; services on board his vessel while 
? ona voyage, and has not lowered a 
‘boat on Sunday to take whales, 
‘however great the temptation. 


was the time to begin, and if he } The God of the sea has blest him, 
left the port and this revival, with- ’ temporally and spiritually, in his 
out piving his heart to the Lord, ; course, for he has made short and 
and embrace religion, he might {successful voyages even if he did 
never have another opportunity. ) keep one-seventh of the time holy, 
Tembraced it, said he, and humbled } and has returned with a full ship 


myself at the foot of the cross, and 
gave my heart to the Lord, and now 


feel I am his child. Oh pray for me 3 


when I am out at sea, thatif I find 
a watery grave, I may find a home 
in the blessed port of Heaven. 

We might relate the experience 
of many others, but must forbear, 
for fear of swelling this report be- 
yond the ordinary limits. We 
have referred to these, to show the 
friends of Seamen, they have great 
encouragement to go on in their 
benevolent efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of these our brethren. 
ns 

Law is like a seive; you may see 
through it, but you must be con- 
siderably reduced before you can 
get through it. 


; 
the Sabbath. On that day she is a 
“ floating Bethel,” an house to wor- 


jand faithful crew, more or less in- 
' terested in religion. 

The Arctic and her able com- 
mander and men, start anew on this 
noble plan, not to lower for whales, 
nor do any unnecessary work on 


ship God, and Iam informed on 
good authority that the officers and 
some of the crew chose to make a 
voyage in this ship, because the cap- 
tain means to worship and fear 
God off soundings—and will not 
such officers and crew prove in the 
end the best men for a voyage? 
When will owners learn that to 
make their vessels Sabbath-keep- 
ing arks, is the best policy ? 

Success to that beautiful ship! 
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thus consecrated to the God of the 
Sabbath on her first voyage. Suc- 
cess to that captain and crew, for 
setting their brother seamen so no- 
ble an example; may allour whale- 
men, merchantmen, and naval ves- 
sels, go and do likewise. What 
immense advantage to owners and 
crews has resulted from making 
our ships temperance vessels ; and 
when will agents and seamen see 
that it is for their best interests, for 
this world and the next, to keep 
God’s holy day at sea as well as on 
the dry land ? 

May that day soon come, in the 
history of our seamen, and then the 
“abundance of the sea shall be 
converted to God.” 

A Frienp or SEamen. 

‘Traveller. 


———__ + 
The Ship-wrecke@ Sailor. 


On the 31st day of August last, 
there was, as many will remember, a 
terrible blow on the Northern Lakes 
but it was especially severe on Lake 
Michigan, wrecking in all eighteen 
vessels, and destroying many lives and 
much property. Among the unfortu- 
nate number was the barque .com- 
manded by Capt. Davis of Chicago, 
who had been long engaged in the 
Lake trade, as I was informed, and had 
seen many storms before. They 
were.on their way into the Chicago 

t, when the storm struck them, on 
the western shore of the lake, above 
Milwaukie. Without detaining to re- 
late the particulars, the noble barque 
was soon capsised, so unusually vio- 
lent was the blow, and all on board 


were.thrown into. the water to strug- : 


gle for life, the best they were able. 
All that is known relative to the fate of 
the crew, is, that Capt. D. had pres- 
ence of mind sufficient to lash himself 
toa floating spar, while one of his men, 
Ithink the only one he saw after the 
awful catastrophe, seized hold of an- 
other, but took not the needful precau- 
tion to lash himself to it. For some 
hours he was able.to hold on, but the 
storm so exhausted his. strength, the 
angry surge tore him from. his. only 
pe—he sunk and perished. The 
‘aptain lashed to his. wooden life-pre- 
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server, weathered the storm; was 
drifted about by changing winds and 
waves; and more than once he saw 
sail and steam vessels passing, but not 
sufficiently near to call for aid. This 
was his perilous condition for seven 
days and nights without a morsel to 
eat except the flesh from his own 
body. When he was discovered, he 
had eaten the flesh from one of his 
arms, up to the elbow. But the help- 
er came, and saved him when at the 
point of death, and restored him to his 
family, after they had abandoned all 
hope of his escape, 

THE NEED OF CONSTANT PREPARATION 

FOR DEATH. 

This crew were full of hope that 
very soon they would reach the long- 
ed-for haven, receive the warm greet- 
ing of friends and kindred, and feel 
themselves in no more danger than on 
a thousand other voyages. They had 
no thought that a few fleeting mo- 
ments would bring them toa watery 
grave; they were saying in their 
hearts in reply tothe calls of grace and 
of conscience, “Time enough yet, 
we will wait for a more convenient 
season; we will enjoy the world a 
while longer.” They were hugging 
the delusive phantom of the evil one, 
now leading millions to eternal 
death—that God’s time, now, is not the 
best time to. seek preparation for death. 
They did not intend to die without 
preparation—Christless and hopeless, 
No, they had fully resolved to become 
Christains, and do much good before 
the solemn hour should come. But 
alas! alas! in an hour when they 
thought not, the fatal storm struck them, 
sunk them, and summoned them to ap. 
pear as they were before the bar of 
God. Oh that the living would take 
warning and abandon their “refuges of 
lies.” 

OUR ENTIRE DEPENDENCE ON DIVINE 
GRACE. 

Lashed to that spar, floating on 
this watery waste, at the mercy of 
the winds and waves, Captain D. had 
no power to save himself from his immi- 
nent peril; when one wind would raise, 
his hope, another would blast it. 

Had he been able to deliver him. 
self, he, would not have remained. in 
this. situation seven days and nights, 


ae 


God’s holy law holds every man a 
criminal; every man has broken it, 
and we all lie under its awful pe- 
nalty—awiul, yet just—unless we 
be in Christ by faith. Such is our 
moral impotency, that we are unable 
to keep tne law a single day or hour, 
much less can we atone for the past 
by the good works of the future— 
much less, still, can we deliver our- 
selves fro the sentence—* the wages 
of sin is death”—much less still, can 
we wash our own hearts clean, and 
render all our desires, motives, and 
affections holy. Here is our helpless- 
ness in spiritual things, a picture of 
which we have in ,the ship-wrecked 
sailor—brought about by our sins. 


Capt D. felt hishelplessness. Dur- 
ing ihese dreary days and nights, his 
abiding conviction, his ever deepingly 
conciousness, was that he was utter- 
ly unable, by any device of mind or 

ower of body, to rescue himself. 

his was not the lone sentiment of 
his mind, but the deeply wrought and 
felt conviction of his heart. Under 
the Gospel, thousands have a mental 
conviction that they have broken God’s 
holy law, that its penalty lies against 
them; but they have no felt sense of 
the truth and awful import of these 
facts, hence unconsciously they are 
rushing on to eternal death. Need I 
remind my impenitent friends, that 
there is no hope of their salvation, 
while they do not see and feel that 
to be their condition which God de- 
clares is theirs. Is God mistaken 
when he says you are lost: Does he 
not know? Why then do not your 
convictions and feelings correspond 
with this testimony ? 


OBSERVE HIS WILLINGNESS TO USE ALL 
POSSIBLE MEANS, 


Now and then a sail and steam 
vessel hove in sight—his hopes 
would rise—he would eagerly watch 
their course—would strive to urge his 
floating spar in their direction, and at 
the nearest point would raise his voice 
to the highest pitch imploring their 
aid. Poor man! how often was he 
disappointed ! 

While in the sense above, we are 
morally helpless, this does not excuse 

~ the use of all the divinely appointed 
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means of grace ; nor justify us to hope 
for aid while neglecting them. Every 
man in this land has means put into 
his hands, which he must use in the 
spirit of their appointment, or perish. 
The blind men of the Gospel used all 
the means they could “Jesus thou 
son of David, have mercy on us.” 
So was Saul of Tarsus: “ Lord what 
wilt thou have me to do?” Richas 
is the grace of God in Christ, there is 
absolutely no hope for our soul while 
we neglect—nothing more than this, 
for neglect will, of itself, ruin the soul 
—the means of grace. 


OUR CAPACITY FOR SUFFERING. 

So intense was the pain of this 
man’s hunger, that he ate his own 
flesh. How acute must have been his 
anguish before he could gnaw the 
flesh off his own body !!_ How utterl 
unsatisfying the expedient!! If atch 
be our capacity for suffering, when on- 
ly one appetite of the body is turned in 
upon itself, what may not body and soul 
suffer when all their powers, disorder- 
ed through sin, are turned in to feed 
upon themselves! “ Whosoever zz, 
let him take of the water of life freely.” 

Pres. Herald. M. D. W. 


; oo 
Bravery and Humanity 
Rewarded. 


It will be remembered by many of 
our readers, that the Legislature of 
this State, about two years since, es- 
tablished a charitable institution, under 
the name of the “Life Saving Benev- 
olent Association.” The object of the 
association is to furnish means for sa- . 
ving passengers and crews of ship- 
wrecked vessels, and by donations and 
diplomas to reward acts of courage in 
the preservation of human life. Un- 
der the auspices of this institution, 
thirteen boat-houses are now in pro- 
cess of erection, or completed on the 
exposed parts of our coast, containing 
in them facilities to land persons from 
stranded vessels during storms, when 
boats cannot be propelled through the 
surf, 

In January last 201 souls were safe- 
ly landed from the British bark Ayr- 
shire, stranded on the coast of New 
Jersey, by means of a life car, (placed 
there under the superintendence of the 
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New York Board of Underwriters,) 
during a gale, when boats could not 
be used. 

On the 11th January last, the pas- 
sengers and crew, about one hundred 
in number, of the British ship Consti- 
tution, wrecked on Long Island were 
greatly facilitated in landing on the 
beach, by aid of apparatus in charge 
of the Association, stationed at Mo- 
reches; although for want of means, 
the Association has.not been able to 
furnish that, or either of their station 
houses, with all necessary apparatus. 

The passengers and crew of this 
vessel took refuge in the station 
house, and were there comforably 
sheltered during the severe winter 
weather, until they could cross from 
the beach to the main-land: without 
this house they would have suffered 
greatly, and perhaps many have per- 
ished on the open beach. 

The crew of the schooner Mary, 
wrecked on Amaganset beach last 
spring, found comfortable shelter for 
about three weeks in the boat house 
stationed at that place. 

In August last the schooner Jane 
was discovered upset in Long Island 
Sound, drifting past Eaton’s Neck 
Light House, during a North East 
gale, with two men clinging to her 
bottom. Mr. Benjamin Downing, the 
keeper of the Light, with the aid of 
his son, B. Franklin Downing, launch- 
ed the life boat (stationed there by 
this Association,) and embarked in it 
during the severity of the storm, at the 
peril of their own lives, and_fortunate- 
ly rescued one of the sufferers; the 
other having perished before aid could 
reach him. 

For this perilous and bold act of hu- 
manity, the Life Saving Association 
presented the Messrs. Downings with 
$100, and to each a silver medal. 

The Association have also voted a 
silver madal to John Mason, who was 
instrumental in saving the passengers 
and crew from the Ayrshire; and also 
silver medals to John Arnold and 
Fleet Sammis, for boarding the British 
bark Minerva, off Islip, L. I., during a 
gale in Febuary last, by which means 
fourteen persons were saved from 
perishing, as the vessel went to pieces 
before the gale abated. 
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The usefulness of this Association 
depends greatly upon its means, which 
are entirely derived from charitable 
contributions of the public, to whom 
the books of subscription are at all 
times open. 

The Association, we are told, have 
under consideration the noble conduct 
of Capt. Hovey of the ship Devonshire. 
If any persons feel disposed to con- 
tribute towards rewarding the brave 
and generous act of that officer; and 
the courageous deeds of other persons 
in cases equally deserving, this Asso- 
ciation, we doubt not, will undertake 
its distribution. 

The managers of the Association 
have but to be named to guarantee a 
judicious expenditure of all moneys 
committed to their care. 

Walter R. Jones, Esq., is the Presi- 
dent, and Robert C. Goodhue, Esq., 
Treasurer. 

Boarp or Manacers.—Walter R. 
Jones, Bache McEyers, Josiah L. 
Hale, George Griswold, Daniel Lord, 
Anthony B. Neilson, Charles H. Mar- 
shall, Moses H. Grinnell, William S. 
Wetmore, Thomas Tileston, Henry 
Coit, Augustin Averill, Joseph Wal- 
ker, Lambert Suydam, Henry Chaun- 
cey, John C. Green, John L. Aspin- 
wall, Robert Kermit, Edwin Bartlett, 
Abiel A. Low, Solomon T. Nicoll, 
Walter R. Jones, Jr., Robert C. Good, 
hue, Edward K. Collins, Oliver Slate, 
Jr. John D. Jones, Mortimer Living- 
ston, Frederick A. Delano, Theodore 
Dehon, the Collector of the Port of 
New Yortk, ex-officio, and the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
ex-officio.— Jour. Com. 


Canadian Commerce. 


The commercial intercourse of the 
Canadian Provinces with the U. S., by 
means of the River St. Lawrence, &c., 
has considerably increased during the 
past year, notwithstanding the Cana- 
dians are denied the use of foreign ves- 
selsin the trade. The number of ves- 
sels cleared from Quebec, since Jan- 
uary Ist, 1850, for various ports on 
Lake Champlain, Erie and Michigan, 
is forty-six. Burthen, 5,287 tons. 
i 1849, thirty vessels cleared of 3,400 
ons, 


The number of vessels which arriv- 
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ed from sea at the port of Quebec 
(when those bound for Montreal are 
also reported) during the year 1850, 
was 1,479. Their tonnage was 434,291, 
and 32,282 passengers came out in 
them. 
there arrived at the same port 1,064 
vessels, of 431,053 tons, bringing 38, 
494 passengers. 


Reciprocal Sympathy. 


Half.a century ago, when a coach 
ran daily between Glasgow and 
Greenock, by Paisley, on a forenoon, 
while a little past Bishopton, a lady in 
a coach noticed a little boy walking 
barefooted, seemingly tired, and strug- 

ling with tender feet. She desired 
the coachman to take him up, give him 
a: seat, and she would pay for it. 
When they arrived at the inn in Green- 
ock, she enquired of the boy, what 
his object was in coming there. He 
said he wished to be a sailor, and hoped 
some of the captains would engage him. 
She gave him half a crown, wished 
him success, and charged him to-be- 
have well. 

‘Twenty years after this, the coach- 
man returning from Glasgow in the af- 
ternoon, on the same road, near Bish- 
opton, a sea-captain observed an old lady 
on the road, walking very slow as if fa- 
tigued and weury. He ordered the 
coachman to put her in the coach, as 
there was an empty seat, and he 
would pay for her. 

Immediately after, when changing 
horses at Bishopton, the passengers 
were sauntering about except the cap- 
tain and the old lady, who remained in 
the coach. ‘The old lady thanked him 
for his kindly feelings, as she was un- 
able to pay for her seat. He said he 
had always sympathized with weary 
pedestrians, since he himself was in 
that state, when a boy, twenty years 
ago, near this very place; when a ten- 
der-hearted old lady ordered the coach- 
man to take him up and paid for his 
seat, 

“Well do I remember that incident,” 
said she; “I am that lady, but my lot 


in life has changed. I was then inde- 


endent—now I am reduced to poverty 
y the doings of a prodigal son.” 
“ How happy am I,” said the captain, 


that I have been successful inmy en- 


During the previous year, { 


terprises, and am returning home to 
live on my fortune; and from this day 
I shall bind myself and heirs to supply 
you with £25 per annum till your 
death.” —Ladies’ Journal. 


Statistics of New York City for 
1850. 

There arrived at the port of New 
York from foreign ports, during 
the year 1850, three thousand four 
hundred and eighty-nine vessels. Of 
this number, 2,026 were American, 
961 British, 96 Bremen, 59 Swedish, 
70 Norwegian, 34 Hamburg, 45 Prus- 
sian, 27 French, 12 Austrian, and 19. 
Russian. 

The whole number of deaths in this 
city during the past year, was 16,860, 
which is a reduction of 6,913, as com- 
pared with last year. Of the deceased, 
9,129 were males, and 7,731 females. 

During the year 1850, there arrived’ 
at this port 212,796 emigrants, in 1,534 
vessels. In 1849, the number that 
arrived was 220,603, brought in 2,000 
vessels, showing a decrease during the 
year just closed, compared with 1849, 
of 8,567 emigrants. Of the whole 
number 116,532, or more than one- 
half were from Ireland, 45,402 from 
Germany, 28,125 from England, and 
6,771 from Scotland. 

There occured in this city during 
the year 1850,288 fires, and 202 false 
fire alarms. The aggregate losses of 
property resulting therefrom, is esti- 
mated at something more than $1,500, 
000, 

The aggregate number of new build- 
ings erected in New York during the 
first nine months of the past year, was 
1912. In the 18th Ward, there were 
erected 526; in the 16th, 473; in the 
12th 215; in the 9th, 146; and in the 
17th, 137. 

Of licences in 1850 for the retail 
sale of spirituous liquors, the whole 
number given in this city was 4,514 


} for which $45,140 revenue were re- 


ceived. 
——_+ 90 —___—__ 


A Poor Ric Man.—The ap- 


 praisers of the personal estate of 


the late Mr. McDonough, the de- 


; ceased millionaire of New Orleans, 


valued his entire wardrobe at thirty 
dollars ! 
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The Shipwrecked Sailor. 
— 


BY REV. J. TODD, D. D., PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
pee 
Ques. 7. Whatare the decrees of God? 


Ans. The decrees of God are his eternal pur- 
pose according to the counsel of his own will, 
whereby, for his own glory, he hath fore-or- 
dained whatsoever cometh to pass. 


* On the bosom of the Atlantic 
Ocean, between the United States 
and the West India Islands, rolled 
the wreck of a large schooner. 
For three days and as many nights 
the most awful storm had beaten 
upon her. First her sails were 
rent and torn like ribbons, before 
they could be furled. Then her 
spars were shattered and crippled. 
One by one had her crew been 
washed over her sides, and sunk to 
rise no more. The Captain was a 
noble fellow, and long did he cheer 
his men, and encourage them in 
duty ; but on the third day, as he 
held the helm, weak from watch- 
ing and labor, a wave that swept 
over the deck, lifted him up and 
carried him over. When _ last 
seen, he lay on the top of the huge 
wave witha look as cheerful and 
ealm as if safe on the shore. He 
was agood man. The few of the 


remaining crew uttereda cry of. 


agony as they saw him go over, 
and then sat down in utter discour- 
agement. The vessel was loaded 
with salt, and it was now ascer- 
tained that she had sprung a leak, 
and in a few hours must go down 
to the bottom of the ocean. Fora 
few minutes. the men took hold of 
the pumps; but they had no offi- 
cer to encourage them, and they 
soon gave out. In their reckless- 
ness, they found a keg of brandy, 
and immediately sat down to drink 
Vou. xxim No. 6 
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themselves into stupidity. But 
there was one young man who 
would not drink a drop. He knew 
that ina few hours he must be in 
the eternal world, and he would 
not die like a beast. The storm 
had now abated, but the poor 
schooner, without masts, almost 
filled with water, lay rolling in the 
trough of the waves, waiting the 
precise moment when she must go 
down. The young man went for- 
ward by the bowsprit and stood 
alone. He was cold, haggard, pale, 
and distressed. But he stood alone 
and prayed to God. He remem- 
bered and prayed for his young 
wife and only child, a sweet. little 
prattling girl; he prayed for his 
aged father and mother, and for his 
twin brother, John. And then he 
prayed, oh! how fervently, for him- 
self; but ere he had completed the 
prayer, he heard a moaning noise, 
and felt that the vessel was going 
down. He leaped upon the bow-. 
sprit, and ran along onit; and then 
the schooner settled down stern 
foremost, and the young man threw 
up his arms, and as he was suck- 
ed down with the sinking vessel, 
his last cry and last thought was, 
“Lord Jesus, have merey on my 
soul!” A few bubbles showed the 
spot where she sank. A small ves- 
sel had seen them, and got so near 
as to see where she made her 
grave; but there they will all re- 
main till the sea give up the dead 
that are in it. It can never be 
known, of course, what were the 
feelings that passed through the 
heart of that young man, nor how 
much, if any, preparation, he had 
made for the judgment-seat. We. 
only know he had praying parents, 
10 ‘Wi 
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wascarefully and tearfully instruct- 
ed in religion, and that his name 
was James Hamilion. ae op ® 
Sig PE Bile Pins Ene retest 5 

Crawford and Edward slept 
sound all night. They arose late, 
and when they came out of their 
little bed-room, they found nobody 
present except Mrs. Hamilton. 
Old Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Fox had 
risen very early, and were gone 
away. Breakfast seemed to be de- 
layed, and they thought that Mrs. 
Hamilton did not treat them as 
kindly as the evening before. So 
they went out to the barn, and to 
their surprise, found that old Char- 
ley was not fed. They then look- 
ed at the Muscovy ducks, and at 
the multitudes of doves that were 
flying about. It seemed a long, 
long time to them before they were 
called in to breakfast. They then 
found that. Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Fox had returned. They both 
looked sad, and. scarcely spoke, 
At the breakfast they saw that the 
eld man tried to eat, till he looked 
up and saw his son’s hat hang 
against the wall. He then choked, 
laid down his knife and fork, and 
almost groaned. Mrs. Hamilton 
did not try to eat. At last the 
boys learned that before they were 
up, the tidings of the loss ot his son 
James had reached the old man 
just at day-light, and that he and 
Mr. Fox had gone two miles up the 
road to awaken a young mother 
and her little girl, to tell them that 
they had no husband and no fa- 
ther. There they had stopped to 
soothe and comfort and pray with 
the poor woman—leaving her 
more desolate and sad than she had 
ever thought it possible she could 
be. Mary, her little girl, could not 
understand what it was to be 
drowned at sea, nor why her father 
would come back no more, when 
she was sure he loved her and 
promised that he would come home 
again. She cried because her 
mother wept, but her blissful ignor- 
ance prevented her drinking in that 
sorrow which would have crushed 
her young heart, and left her brow. 
Sad to the end of her life. 
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Old Mr. Hamilton took down the 
family Bible that morning, and fread 
in it aloud. He seemed at once to 
open to that beautiful chapter, the 
fourteenth of John—which forbade 
him to let his heart be troubled. 
And then, what a prayer did he of- 
fer, with tears! How he recounted 
the--mercies of his life—the joy 
which he felt on the birth of his 
twin-boys, his giving them to Christ 
in baptism—the enjoyment he had 
with them, and the hopes he had 
formed! How he commended the 
young widow, andthe babe without 
a father, to God’s merey! And 
how did he acknowledge God to be 
righteous, and just and holy—hav- 
ing the right to create and to re- 
move his creatures just as he saw 
fit. The boys thought the prayer 
was a long,one; but they under- 
stood enough to know that it came 
from the heart, and that it had the 
eloquence of feeling, and that it 
brought relief to the broken-heart- 
ed father. They saw him rise up 
from his knees almost cheerful, and 
they felt that there must be a pow- 
er and a comfort in trusting in God, 
which nothing else could bestow. 

Mr. Fox calculated to return 
that day, but Mr. Hamilton be- 
sought him to stay over the next 
night, and not to leave them in 
their fresh wounds. No less care- 
ful was the good old man. to have 
the boys find amusement, and not 
have the day asad one to them; 
and he so arranged matters, that 
the day passed away very pleasant- 
ly, and the boys thought it very 
short. 

By evening, the news of poor 
James’s death had spread through 
the neighborhood, and many were 
the kind remembrances of the young 
man. He was known to all and by 
all greatly beloved. Some of the 
neighbors called on the young wid- 
ow, and some on the aged parents. 
Among those who called on the 
latter, were our friend Mr. Phelps, 
and Mr. Parmalee, another neigh- 
bor. Mr. Parmalee was a farmer, 
who had a large family, who work- 
ed hard himself, and saw that all 


‘about him did the same. His 
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barns were large and full, his wood- 
pile of the amplest dimensions, and 
every thing about his home show- 
ed that he “ was well to do in the 
world.” He had never had his sun 
clouded, and every thing seemed to 
prosper. His children were all 
with him, and his heart had never 
been bowed by sorrow of any kind. 
He was a moral go-to-meeting 
man, but knew nothing more about 
religion, than to carry his family to 


of the manner of his death—that it 
should happen so, that he should 
die in such a way, and so far from 
home. I know that God orders 
our death.” 

* “So he does our manner of 
’ death: and, in order to bring about. 
; his own great plans, every event, 
' small or great, must be known to 
‘him, and ordered by his wisdom 
, and goodness,” said the old man. 

; “Ah!? said Mr. Phelps, “ here 


the house of God on the Sabbath, > come in those Decrees of God, 
ay his taxes, with much grumb- { about which Mr. Hamilton and I 
ing at their enormity, and try : have talked so much! Why, he 
in all respects to do very much ‘ believes that every thing, little or 
as ‘Squire Lord’ did. These ° great, even to the falling of a flake 


came to condole with old Mr. : of snow, was determined by God 
Hamilton ; and they put on so- ; from eternity, and that all we are 


ber faces and spoke in a low tone ° 
of voice, and talked of his “ misfor- ; 
“ unfortunate ” } 
But there was also among ° 


tune,” and the 
event. 
them a poor, old, lame widow. 


She came up to Mr. Hamilton, and 


took his hand, and simply said, ° 
“The Lord is good, as.well as mys- ; 


or do is equally decreed, and so we 
can’t help doing as we do, and be- 
ing just what we are! Ain’t that 
the Catechism that poor James 
used to have to learn ?” 

“T dont believe any such thing !”’ 
said Mr. Hamilton. 

“ Pray, Mr. Phelps, what do you 


believe on this subject?” said Mr, 
Fox. 


terious, in all his ways,” and a ; 
tear fell from her eye. The old man ° 
returned the grasp of thehand, and; “ Why that God orders some 
felt that she, at least, could comfort ' things, and some happen by 
him. After the letter containing » chance,” said Mr. Phelps. 

the tidings had again been read,; ‘“ What things does he order ?” 
and all the circumstances recount-; “Oh, great events—such as 
ed, and commented upon, there } change nations!” said Mr. Phelps. 
was silence. They felt somewhat > “Does God know every thing, 
as Job’s comforters felt. 3 every event, little or great, wheth- 

“James was a mother’s boy!” ; er it will, or will not take place ? 
said the old lady. ‘Is there any limit to his knowl- 

“ He was loved by all,” said Mr. ; edge ?” asked Mr. Fox. 

Parmalee. “But how unfortunate} “ Certainly not,” said Mr. Phelps. 
to have him cut offin the morning; “Well, how long has he known 
of life! and then, to die away from ¢ all this? Is he learning new 
home, and such a terrible death 3 things, or did he know them from 
too! But we must all die. We ; eternity ?” said Mr Fox. 

can’t alter our luck, but must take} “From eternity, I suppose,” said 
‘ur chance!” ; Mr. Phelps. 

“Mr. Parmalee,” said Mr. Ham-; ‘“‘ Well if he knew every thing 
ilton, “if this were all my comfort, } that would ever take place, then it 
it seems as though I should scream * must be certain, that it would take 
out in raving madness. But, I; place—is it not? He could not 
know there is no such thing as ‘know that an event would take 
chance or luck. All events are or- } place, unless it were certain.” 


dained by God, and my son has not 
been called away, without his di- 
rection.” 

“T was not speaking of his 
death,” said Mr. Parmalee, “ but 


“ T suppose not,” said Mr. Phelps. 

“ What makes it certain? What 
makes it certain?” asked Mr. Fox. 

“?T’ was so ordered !” said Mr. 
Phelps, quickly. 
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“Very well. . Who ordered it ?” 
said Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Phelps saw that he was cor- 
nered, and said nothing. 

“] have supposed,” said Mr. Par- 
malee, “ that God could know all 
things, if he chose, but, that. on the 
whole, he preferred not to; just as 
he can do all things, but does not 
chose to.” 

“T will answer \ou in the words 
of an old negro slave, who. was told 
the same thing. He said, that it 
seemed to him, that ‘ God would 
want first to know all things, before 
he could know what things not to 
know.’ How could God know how 
to govern heaven and earth, if he 
knew not beforehand what was 
going to take place? How do we 
know that he will not change, and 
be a different God, if he learns new 
things, and has new views? But 
Mr. Hamilton said that Mr. Phelps 
misrepresented his belief on the 
subject. Whatis it Mr. Hamilton?” 

“T believe in the decrees of God,” 
said the good old man, “ just as the 
Catechism expresses it. ‘The de- 
crees of God are his eternal pur- 
pose, according to the counsel of 
‘his own will, whereby, for his own 
glory, he hath foreordained what- 
soever comes to pass.’ 

“T feel that God must have all 
knowledge, so as to know what is 
best; all wisdom, so as to make. all 
things tend to his glory; and all 
power, so that he can make. his 
plans work just to his mind. In 
his holy word I read, that ‘the 
steps of the good man are ordered 
of the Lord ;’ that ‘ the lot is cast in 
the lap, but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord.’ I love to feel 
that the wind which goes over the 
deep, and the rain that drops, and 
thunders in the heavens, are all un- 
der his direction. So I read in my 
Bible, ‘He looketh to the ends of 
the earth, and seeth under the 
whole heaven, to make the weight 
for the winds; and he weigheth the 
waters by measure. When -he 
made a decree for the rain, and a 
way for the lightning of the thun- 
der.’ The very path in which the 
lightning’s flash shall follow, is 
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marked out by him. Mr. Phelps 
says that. great events are deter- 
mined by God, but not small ones. 


But what we call great events are 


small before him. ‘He taketh up 
the isles as a very little thing ; and 
the inhabitants of the earth are but 
grasshoppers before him.’ Whole 
nations are no more than the small 
dust thatis shaken from the balance. 
Don’t you know, that what we call 
great events turn upon the. small 
ones? I have read howa gentleman 
rode out inachaisein England. A 
stone had rolled down the bank in 
the road, and upset his. chaise. 
The upsetting of the chaise decided 
the question about his_ emigrating 
to the United States. The gentle- 
man was the father of George 
Washington, and the rolling down 
of a small stone decided the fate of 
this nation, and perhaps of the 
world. Am I to believe, that the 
stone was not as much under the 
direction of God, as the creation of 
Washington ?” 

“But your catechism says that 
God ordains whatsoever comes to 
pass,” said Mr. Phelps; “now, 
this I don’t believe ; because I feel 
that I myself determine my own 
actions. I have the power myself, 
and I feel it.” 

“We have no objections to that,’’ 
said Mr. Fox. “You do yourself 
determine what you will, or what 
you won't do. But what is your- 
self? What is it that chooses. or 
refuses? You say yourself, and if 
you mean anything besides chance, 
you must mean your heart, your 
affections. But who determines 
these? Who gives them to feel 
a preference of one choice over 
another? We must at last come 
to the Supreme God; let us start 
from any point we please, if we 
follow out the chain, we shall find 
it leads to him.” 

“ But this makes God the author 
of sin,” said Mr. Phelps. 

“Tt makes him the permitter of 
sin,” said Mr. Fox. 

“T can’t see any difference,” 
replied Mr. Phelps. “If God fore- 
sees that I shall sin, and can pre- 
vent it and don’t, and has planned 
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that I shall sin, I don’t see any { of God, from eternity,” said Mr. 
difference between this and his} Parmalee, “ what good does it do 


being the author of sin.” 

“Surely you do,” said Mr. Fox. 
“Ifthe father of these boys shall 
send them to college, where he 
knows they will be tempted to sin, 
and where they will sin, and yet 
he thinks it best to send them, is he 
the author of their sin? Suppose 
that ‘to-morrow God should create 
a soul to our sun, and put it in it; 
and the duty of that sou! should be 
to do just what the sun ought todo. 
And suppose that he foresaw’ that 
if he went’ down to-morréw night 
there ‘would be a murder commit- 
ted in this neighborhood, and many 
more in the Jand, during the time 
of his absence, and yet he sees it 
best that the order of nature 
should not be disturbed, the night 
must return for the repose of man 
and of beast, is he the author of 
those murders, because he don’t 
stop above the horison and prevent 
them ?” 

~“ NoI should say not,” said Mr. 
Phelps. 

“Then you do see there is a 
difference between the author of a 
sin, and the permitter of it!” re- 
plied Mr. Fox. 

“But how are we free to do as 
we please, if God has foreordained 
every thing from eternity ?” asked 
Mr. Parmalee. 

“That I can’t tell you,” said Mr. 
Fox. “We can’t tell how it is 
that every thing should be under 
the direction and control of God, 
and yet the creature be free to do 
as he pleases. But we know that 
itis so. The Scriptures teach us. 
so, and so does our reason. God 
foresaw that we should stumble at 
this point, and so he has removed 
all practical difficulties by writing, 
as it were, on every conscience, 
that a wicked feeling is sin;.so 
that when we see such monsters 
as Nero, and Bonaparte, we don’t 
ask whether it was decreed that 
they should be so bad or not; we 
know they are to blame, and to 
blame in proportion to their wick- : 
edness.” 

“But if every thing is ordained © 
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to pray 
prayer.” 

“Just as much good as it does 
for you to sow and plant your farm. 
It would be foolish for you to lie 
still and say, if it'is decreed that I 
shall have a harvest, I shall have 
one; and if it is not, I shall not. 
We know that God has eternally 
determined to hear prayer of every 
broken- hearted sinner; and hence, 
the very doctrine’ gives us_ the 
ground for believing in the efficacy 
of prayer.” i 

‘“T don’t like the doctrine,” said 
Mr. Phelps, bluntly. 

“Why not, my dear sir? Are. 
you not willing that a Being so 
wise that he can make no mistake, 
so good that he willdo only what 
is wisest tobe done—are you not 
willing that he should do in heav- 
en and on earth what he does do ?” 
said Mr. Fox. 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Phelps. 

“Well, if such a being may do 
what he sees best, and what he 
does do, surely he may determine 
to do it before he begins. Do you 
grant this?” 

* Yes, I grant all that,” said Mr. 
Phelps. 

“And you will grant that he 
may determine a thing the mo- 
meént he sees it best to be done ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Very well. Now as God seeth 
the end from the beginning, ‘ known 
unto him are all his works fron 
the beginning,’ itis plain that he 
must form all his plans from eter- 
nity—for he then saw what wis 
wisest and best to be done.” 

Mr. Phelps shook’ his head and 
pondered a moment. At length he 
said, “ So its determined whether I 
shall be saved or not! If Iam to 
be, I shall be; it it be determined 
that I shall not be, I shan’t be! 
Why, if I believed this, I should 
never make any efforts to be sa- 
ved.” | 

“Please tell us, Mr. Phelps,” 
said Mr. Fox, “ believing as you say 
you do, that God’s plans have 
nothing to do with your salvation— 


2? I can’t see any use in 
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that it all depends on yourself, how 
many efforts you now make for 
your salvation.” 

‘Mr. Phelps was silent. For he 
knew that he made no efforts to 
become holy, or to find salvation. 
He started to find on what ground 
he had placed himself. 

“ Why need you repeat the same 
old objection,” said Mr. Fox, “ that 
if you are to be saved, you will be, 
and if you are to be lost, you will 
be, and soit will do you no good to 
strive? You know that you may 
just as well say that if you are to 
get home to-night you will, and if 
it is decreed that you shall not, you 
will not, and therefore, you may 
just as well sit still in your chair 
and make no efforts to get home. 
You know, too, that neither you 
nor any other poor sinner will ever 
turn unto God and find eternal life, 
unless God first move you and 
draw you. And you know that if 
ever he does that, it will be because 
he first determined to do it, and if 
he has made such a determination, 
you know that he must have made 
it from eternity. He has laid no 
plans since then. And pray, if we 
let go this sheet-anchor of our 
hopes, where shall we be? Here 
is a family who feel that, their 
bright son, the staff of their age is 
cut off, and is buried in the deep, 
deep sea. Would you send them 
to chance, and tell them they may 
be comforted in the thought that 
chance did it, or that some fate 
did it, without reasons, without 
wisdom, without any compensa- 
ting good’ Or may these aged 
people go to God, feeling that he 
has done it after eternally seeing 
all the reasons for it, and done it 
because he sees wise reasons for 
it, which he will one day explain 
to them? Is he the happier man 
who cuts himself loose from God, 
and flees to fate or chance to man- 
age all his interests, or the man 
who makes God his portion, and 
trusts that he is embraced in the 
everlasting plans of mercy, andcan 
make his calling and election sure 
by prayerful obedience ?” 

“ Oh,” said old Mrs, Hamilton, “ if 
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God did not from eternity determine 
to save me,I am sure I shall be 
lost, for he has seen nothing in me 
since I was born that would make 
him desire me!” i) 

“JT amin great affliction,” said 
old Mr. Hamilton. “ His billows 
are gone over me. Yet from the 
holy hill Mizar, I can call upon him 
in my trouble. I know he will 
send me help from his sanctuary, 
and strengthen me out of Zion. I 
do rejoice that the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth. Though he 
slay me, yet willl trust in him, 
and where else can I now turn for 
consolation? There is nothing in 
nature or in man that can do it. 
But J feel that Iam now shaking 
like a leaf, old and withered, soon 
to be detached and fall. But I 
know that God is everlasting in his 
wisdom and plans of goodness, and 
to him I commit all I have for time 
and eternity.” 

The good old man paused, and 
all felt that he was building upon a 
rock, and that no storm and no 
flood would shake his house. 

Once more they all knelt around 
the family altar, and committed all 
they had or were to the eternal 
God. The widow said she enjoyed 
the conversation very much}; and 
the boys said, Mr. Fox was ‘‘a rea} 
man to corner folks,” and they 
guessed they could tell their fa- 
ther about that question in their 
Catechism so that he would under- 
stand it. 


er 
BERBAVEMENTS.—Oh God, how 
thou breakest into families! Must 
not the disease be dangerous when 
a tender-hearted surgeon cuts deep 
into the flesh ? How much more 
when God is the operator, who af- 
flicteth not from his heart, nor 
grieveth the children of men.— 
M‘ Cheyne. 
+90 —_ 


A Crue Captain PunisHep.— | 
Capt. Ballard, of ship Rambler, was 
fined $190 on Monday morning, for 
cruelly beating three sailors, and 
was told that the injured men had 
still their remedy in a civil suit for 
damages.—Boston Paper. 
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CUING THE LOST, 


A few weeks since two Ameri- 
can vessels set off from one of our 
seaports on a long and adventurous 
voyage. They were manned by 
bold and fearless seamen ; by men 
in the prime of their vigor, and in 
the fresh enthusiasm of youth. A 
little while before, other. vessels, 
freighted in the same manner, for 
« protracted cruise, had shaken out 
their sails and unmoored from Brit- 
ish ports. The same errand took 
them all, and in months past had 
called four others. still, who had 
gone below. the - horizon, and 
mever yet returned. And what 
was the. object of that bold adven- 
ture? Have they committed them- 
selves to the perils of those howling 
seas, for the lust of gold? Have 
they gone for the polar furs, or the 
spoils of the Northern fisheries ? 
Was it a battle-fleet, well manned 
for slaughter and for. victory? 
Was it even an expedition for scien- 
tific exploration—to determine a 
magnetic pole, or find out the 
long sought Northwest passage ? 

No! No! For an object vastly 
higher and nobler than any selfish 
scheme of gain, or glory have they 
gone. It is an errand of mercy, on 
which they sally forth in defiance 
of tempest and of iceberge. That 
fleet—like the squadron which en- 
circled the shores of famine strick- 
en Ireland in her hour of misery— 
is a fleet of humanity, It goes not 
out, armed with murderous guns to 
destroy, but with food and raiment, 
with chart and compass, to rescue 
and restore. It goes to seek, and 
(if possible,) to save—to “ save the 
lost.” The whole heart of the 
civilized world had thobbed with 
anxiety for Sir John Franklin and 
his long absent crew. One noble 
woman’s heart—God grant not yet 
a widow’s heart! has touched all 
the rest with the magnetism of kin- 
dred sympathy. Christain philan- 
thropy responds te these generous 
impulses, and fits out her squad- 
rons to seek and save the lost. 

Now there is no one here who 
does not sympathize with that en- 
terprise of mora] grandeur—no one 
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who 'does not feel for those lost 
men, and applaud the heroic philan- 
thropy which risks so much to save 
them. But have you forgotten 
that another expedition was once 
undertaken on a far nobler, far 
grander, far holier errand of com- 
passion? Not to save one com- 
mander and his crew, but, to save 
an imperiled world! Not to save 
the countless multitude from phys- 
ical death, but from an eternal 
death—a death that never dies. 
Not to bring them back to human 
homes and.kindred, but to a, celes- 
tial home—a home in the Paradise 
of God. This expedition that lam 
speaking of, was not undertaken by 
a whole company of men to rescue 
their fellow-men, but by one per- 
sonage, to rescue his‘own rebellious 
enemies. Not to endure the phys- 
ical hardships. of one Arctic winter 
did he come, but to endure the sor- 
rows of a whole life of suffering ; 
nor was it with the mere risk of 
death, as in the case of our philan- 
thropists, but with the actual and 
expectant certainly. of dying an ig- 
nominious death for those whom 
he came to seek and save. And 
when men came around him with 
their sneers, and scoffs, and wished 
to know who he was and what 
brought him among them, he gave 
them back the glorious answer of 
our text—* The Son of Man is 
come to seek and to save the lost!” 
—Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 


o-—__— 
Infirmary of San Francisco, Havana. 


It is the object of the persons who 
are interested in this house, to cause it 
to be a free hospital for seamen. 
Some time being necessary to accom- 
plish that aim, the support of ship 
owners, masters, and others who ap- 
prove of the plan, is solicited, in the 
meanwhile with the assurance, that 
whatever is received above necessary 
expenses, shall be applied to the above 
named object. 

Dr. Julio Le-Riverend, Dr. Castro, 
Medical Professors. in the Royal Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Wilson, have charge 
of the Medical department, which en- 
titles the house to the fullest. confi- 
dence. J. P. HamMErstROM, Agent. 
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The Cross is my Anchor. 


Mr. Editor: The following lines were 
copied from your valuable Magazine in 1843; 
will you please insert them ‘again, and gratify | 
an old subscriber, and one who feels interested 
in the welfare of those, 

* Whose march is on ‘the mountain wave, 

Whose home is on the deep.” 
J. A. B. 

New Haven, Ct., Nov. 12th, 1850. 


The Hoe is my Anchor—though waye follow 


Though “frail be my vessel, this anchor shall 
save— 

Let faith in full confidence trust in the Lord, 

*Midst dangers I rest on His life-giving word. 

The Cross is my Anchor, ’tis steady and sure, 

Within the veil holding, all storms I endure ; 

My Jesus has enter’d, a priest on his throne, 

I trust in his promise, and in him alone. 

The Oross is my Anchor—all storms shall soon 

cease, 

And my vessel, though frail, reach the Haven 

' of peace 5 

No shipwreck or storm, need I evermore fear, } 

When danger’s extreme, then my Savior is | 
near. 


The Oross is my Anchor—I now hear his voice, 
“Itis I)’ then.I fear not, but trust and rejoice ; 
The last erm with its lowering, may speedily 


ri trast in his Cross and shall soon reach my 
puatpe: 


Lines addressed to the Author of the above, 
~The Cross is thy Anchor ? 


) 
( 
) 
) 
Y 
j 
) 
) 
If the Cross be thy Anchor, thy pilot must be | 
the Savior, 
That walk’d on the fathomless sea, 
That reprov’d and control’d the proud waves 
at his will, 
Spake “ Peace” to the tempest, and bade it be 
still, 
) 


If the Gear be thy Anchor, no harm can be 
hurl'd 
On thy head, when the whirlwind is vexing the | 


world ; 
Innoxious tho flash shall disfigure the sky, 
And the red bolt of rain, pass harmlessly by. 
If the Cross be thy aatebor then blest be thy 
lot; 


For the crash ret shall injure thee not— 


With the trump that shall wake the wide world 
with alarms, 
Thy Savior will hasten thee home to his arms, 


“The Angel of the Waters.” 
| BY MRS. Ly He SIGOURNEY. 


Full flowed Bethesda's mantling pool,— 
And forth from hall and bower 
Thronged the sad trains of wan disease 
To test its healing power ;— 
Yet still in deep repose it lay,— 
While many an earnest eye 
Por the first infant ripple watched 
With pain’s impatient sigh, 
184 


"What moved it? Mam of Science aay 


When not a zephyr strays,— 
Astrologer! what planet meets 
Thy. searching sceptic gaze? 
Ye answer not! The Gospel show> 
An Angel, robed in love,—= 
Who o’er the sleeping waters bade 
The healthful spirit move. 


Oli! ifthe fever of the mind, 
The palsy of the brain, 

Should smite us, Father, till we find 
All earthly helpers vain,— 

Send forth thine Angel to the strean# 
That holy health ean give, . 

And bid Him stir its blessed wave, 
That we may bathe and live. 


Still—for the Ocean’s suffering sons 
ho oft in darkness pine,— 

Incite our pity and our prayers, 

And wake a zeal divine, 
Till we their poverty enrich 

With heaven’s eternal gem,— 
And what the Angel did for us;— 

Delighted do for them. 

—Sheet Anchor and Light Ship. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Advertisement of a Lost Day. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


Lost ! lost! lost! 
A gem of countless price, 
Cat from the living rock, 
And grayed in paradise. 
Set round with three times eight 
Large diamonds, clear and bright, 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 
All changeful as the light. 


Lost—where the thoughtless throng 
In fasbion’s mazes wind, 

Where thrilleth folly’s ee 

' Leaving a sting behind ; 

Yet to my heart ’twas given 
A golden harp to buy, 

Such as the white robed choir attune 
To deathless minatrelsy. 


Lost! lost! lost! 
{ feel all search in vain ; 
That gem of countless. cost 
Can ne'er he mine again ; 
I offer no reward, 
For till these heart strings sever, 
} know that heaven-intrusted gift 
Is reft away forever. 


But when. the sea and land 

Like burning scrol} have fled, 
Vl see it in His hand 

Who judgeth quick and dead. 
And when of scathe and loss, 

That man can ne'er repair, 
‘Fhe dread inquiry meets my soul, 
What shall it answer there % 


Prem York, February, 1851. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


An Evil and its Remedy. 


MESSRS. EDITORS: 

From early associations and subse- 
quent pursuits, which haye made me 
familiar with the character, tendencies, 
and wants of Seamen. I cannot better 
spend the last moments of the passing 
year, than by raising a note of warn- 
ing once more, against the soul and 
body destroying influence of Sailors’ 
Advance Wages. 

I will endeavor jirst to exhibit some 
of the baneful effects of the system; 
and second the remedy. 

The first evil effect is on the sailor 
himself. It leads hin to do business on 
the credit system, rather than on the 
cash plan. If he finds himself in port 
without money, he depends on the 
month’s advance to clothe and feed him. 
Knowing the amount of his credit, he 
is tempted to make the most of it, be as 
well clothed and as long fed as possi- 
ble, and if the advance will not cover 
the board bill, no matter, it is only 


“spoiling the Egyptians.” Its tenden- : 


cy is to make him careless and dishon- 
est in pecuniary transactions. Again 
at sea, instead of working for wages to 
be paid when the voyage is up, he is 
only paying for a dead horse. There 
is almost the difference between free 
and slave labor, It works evil there- 
fore both to the officers and owners of 
the ship. Its tendencies is at sea, to 
make him sour, desponding, indifferent, 
insubordinate, and on land reckless 
and improvident. 
the hands of a class of unprincipled 
men, brought into employment by his 
Vou. xxm. No. 6 


It throws him into ‘ 


own habits, the Sailor Landlords, and 
makes the evil among them still worse, 
and makes the worst of them his mas- 
ter. He is deprived of his choice of 
ship or voyage, and is sold: for his 
board bill again, to Capt—he knows 
not whom—bound he cares not where. 

Now for the remedy. First, let 
every man of you Brother Sailors, sign 
and keep the temperance pledge. 
Those of you who have not tried this 
remedy, have no idea how it will ena- 
ble you to cash up. 

Second, if you should find yourself 
in port destitute, don’t depend on the 
advance, but go to work, stevedoring, 
rigging, or scavengering, anything to 
make an honest living, which is an in- 
dependent living. : 

Third, when you ship, go and ship 
yourselves like men; choose your 
voyage, your ship and your captain, 
and tell him to pay you when your 
work is done. 

Fourth, as a precaution against loss 
of wages, by shipwreck, or ill health, 
get your wages insured for the voyage. 

Fifth, one word to owners. Enter 
into combination not to pay in advance, 
except in extraordinary cases, or at 
least, until the, present system shall 
have been changed, only half a month’s 
wages. Gradual changes are most 
safe and most sure. And by way of 
premium and encouragement, give the - 
able bodied seaman who comes to ship 
himself, with a temperance counte- 
nance, a well filled chest, and a bank 
book withall, to show that he wants no 
advance, a couple of dollars more a 
month, you can afford it, inasmuch as 
he will earn it for you. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Interesting Letter. 


Havana, Jan. 1st, 1851. 

When wrote to you last, there was 
little encouraging. Some cherished 
plans of benefitting the sailor were 
found to be impracticable, and the way 
not open to more than colporteur labor. 
Until a few days ago the number of 
American ships in port, did not exceed 
ten. The preceding year there were 
sixty. This large diminution is easily 
explained. For months, almost every 
cargo from the States, of what is term- 
ed perishable articles, and many of a 
different kind, proved a loss to the 
shippers. Of consequence, few ves- 
sels except regular packets, were en- 
gaged in importation. Ofthe last crop 
of sugar, there has been less for export 
at this season than usual, several weeks 
must elapse before the new will be 
brought from the interior. Hence, the 
absence of large freighters. At pres- 
ent, the amount of our shipping, both 
in Matanzas and Cardenas, is greater 
than here, owing to the fact that sugar 
and molasses are earlier in market at 
those places, than at Havana. The 
vessels in port since my coming, have 
been chiefly of small tonnage, and very 
much cumbered with cargo, For this 
reason I have been subjected to disap- 
pointments in arrangements for preach- 
ing. As larger ships have arrived, I 
hope that public worship will not again 
be intermitted. 

We had service last Sabbath on 
board the John Winthrop, of Boston. 
Capt. Blanchard was at much pains to 
accomodate us, and made his arrange- 
ments admirably. The day was beau- 
tiful, the attendance good. There 
were a few from town, both ladies and 
gentlemen, but the largest part of the 
congregation, was composed of sea- 
men. This class find many induce- 
ments at Havana to profane the Lord’s 
day, and are surrounded with facilities 
for intoxication and its accompanying 
vices. Thus far, I have been kindly 
received in the distribution of tracts 
among ship-masters and their crews, 
and Ihave given away two thousand 
pages of these precious publications. 
Why will not some friend to the cause, 
make a gift of a hundred dollars to your 
Society, to be expended in furnishing 
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the Sailor’s Magazine to our Seamen 
in foreign ports. That periodical is a 
favorite, and ought to be provided for 
distribution, by your Chaplains. In 
several instances I have had calls for 
Bibles, under such circumstances 
that I have been pained at my inability 
to supply them. Men have solicited 
bread, not for the body, but the soul, 
and I have reason to believe that some 
have made the request, who are wea 
ry of gorgeous shadows, and hunger- 
ing for the living substance which the 
Scriptures afford. The extent of anx- 
iety to possess the Word by many who 
are destitute, is a cheering indication! 
The angel of the ee ee is flying 
over the earth, and the Lamp of life 
will pour its celestial fire as he speeds 
his appointed way. 

In visiting the shipping, I have more 
than once been accosted in the strain, 
“Why this coming to see us here, is 
something unexpected.” — Several 
American residents, afford me every 
facility in their power, for furthering 
the objects of the chaplaincy. My 
acknowledgments are specially due to 
Mr. Moreland, our acting Consul, for 
his hearty sympathy and counsel. A 
few weeks will probably bring a large 
fleet in ballast, and afford increased op- 
portunities of usefulness. 


HOSPITAL FOR SEAMEN. 

It appears from the official register, 
that about ten thousand American Sail- 
ors visit Havana annually. A large 
number are here during the prevalence 
of yellow fever, and other. malignant 
diseases. It is lamentable that our 
Government has not made adequate 
provision, to secure for them suitable 
medical attendance. The great ex- 
pense at which these services are ren- 
dered, precludes many from obtaining 
them. I am apprised of authenticated 
instances of suffering and death, in the 
absence of judicious medical counsel, 
which are too painful to detail, Were 
Congress properly memorialized on 
this subject, ] have little doubt they 
would make an appropriation sufficient- 
ly ample to meet the wants of our sai- 
lors, in conflict with the fearful diseas- 
es of this port. A sum granted with 
this view, might be intrusted to your 
Society for disbursement. A memo- 
rial from mariners and residents in Ha- 
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vana, soliciting the action of our goy- 
ernment in the matter, is herewith 
transmitted, with a request, that you 
will cause it to be laid before the Na- 
tional Legislature, and take. early 
measures to obtain similar petitions 
from auxiliary marine associations, that 
an appropriation may be secured, cor- 
responding with the necessities and 
claims of our seamen here. I say 
claims, because each sailor by a law of 
Congress, pays twenty cents per 
month; into the treasury of the United 
States, for services not rendered, in 
many cases, and in many more, not 
given where most needed. 


BURIAL SCENE. 
The first opportunity after my arri- 
val of speaking publicly of Christ, and 
Him crucified, was occasioned by the 
death of a young Swiss mother. She 
was the victim of consumption, and 
wasted gradually away, now cheered 
with the hope of recovery, and again 
depressed with the anticipations of an 
early death. She had followed the for- 
tunes of her husband to Cuba, and has 
left him the legacy of a lovely child, 
just old enough to stir the depths of 
parental love. It must have been a 
sad scene, the parting of the mother 
with her blooming babe, and the fare- 
well kiss on the lips ofthe husband. It 
was not my privilege to whisper the 
words of life into the ears of the dying, 
for it was unknown while she lived, 
that a Protestant Clergyman resided 
at Havana. When the sorrowing hus- 
sband was informed that my services 
might be obtained at the funeral, he 
immediately despatched a request that 
I would render them. 
At half past four, in company with an 


American gentlemen long resident on ‘ 


the Island, I repaired in a boat to an 
isolated building across the bay, where 
the deceased had suffered and died. 
It is a quiet spot, entirely beyond the 
hum of the city, and at the base of a 
mountain rising towards Guano Bacoa. 
About thirty Swiss and Germans, and a 
small number of Americans occupied 
the court yard on our arrival, and im- 
mediately took their places in and 
around the room in which the coffin lay. 
I read a few verses from the sacred 
volume, and spoke briefly from the 
words, Mark 4: 29. .“ When the 
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fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
putteth in the sickle because the har- 
vest is come.” The occasion, its at- 
tendant circumstances, the solemn les- 
son enforced in the text, combined to 
render the services peculiarly impres- 
sive. ‘These were closed with prayer 
and the apostolic benediction. 

The sun was sinking behind the 
hills, as we moved in orderly proces- 
sion towards the cemetery, and long be- 
fore we reached it, the shadows of the 
heights spread over us. Our way lay 
along the margin of a cove, and then 
wound among groves of the mango 
and palm, and finally opened into a car- 
riage path bordered with cactus, which 
terminated near the grave-yard. This 
was enclosed by a solid wall, having a 
massive arch-way, secured by iron 
gates. Weentered through these and 
making a circuitous route among 
plants and flowers of surpassing beau- 
ty, deposited the dead in a secluded 
spot, there to remain until the last 
trumpet shall sound, and the throne be 
set for judgment. 

The desolate Swiss grasped my 
hand as we. turned from the grave, and 
uttered his thanks from a swelling 
heart. Day after day is the sickle 
gleaning. Welcome the harvest to 
believers in Jesus. They go to the 
“mountain of myrrh and the hill of 
frankincense,” “until the day break 
and the shadows flee away.” Christ’s 
command is, “ go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” This commission is sufficient, 
and how precious is the promise,“ they 
that turn many to righteonsness shall 
shine as the stars forever and ever.” 
Let us gird on the armor of our bless- 
ed Redeemer, and be faithful unto 
death. ‘ 

Yours in Christian love, H. P. M. 
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Don’r Wastz.—Waste nothing! 
A crumb of bread may keep life in 
a starving bird. A large and use-_ 
ful volume has been all written with 
one quill from the wing of a goose; . 
and an inch or two of writing paper 
has served for a dispatch tosave an 
army from falling into the enemy’s 
power? Waste nothing, “ Gather 
up the fragments that nothing be 
lost.’ 
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‘flag, that ought to prove a lesson to all 
ship-masters, as well as to the com- 
mander and owners of the British 
schooner “Enigma,” bound from Hong- 
Kong to Honolulu. A crew of Sand- 
wich Islanders were shipped on board 
this vessel in China. In  conse- 
quence of bad fare, and poor accom- 
‘modations, or rather no accommoda- 
tions—four died. 'The survivors, on 
their arrival, prosecuted the captain, 
and recovered $2,000 damages. To 
show that I do not misrepresent the 
case, I enclose an official report of the 
trial. 

Oct. 23d.—Since writing the fore- 
going, we have had an arrival of a 
fleet of not less than 100 American 
whale ships from the Anadir sea, and 
the Arctic ocean. Probably never 
since the Americans commenced the 
whale-fishine, has success crowned 
their labors to equal that of the present 
year. It is almost taken for granted 
in reporting vessels, to announce that 
they are “full and homeward bound.” 
Many masters regret the small size of 
their vessels. Some few are shipping 
oil and bone, to make room for another 
year’s cruise, but the majority may be 
expected in the U. S., from February, 
to May, 1851. 

What is very remarkable, almost 
unprecedented health has attended the 
thousands of whalemen to the North. 
Within a few days several vessels have 
arrived, with their crews down with 
the scurvy, but these are the exception. 


As you may infer with so many ves- 
sels in port, [am exceedingly occupied 
from morning until night, either vis- 
iting the ships in the harbor, or waitin 
upon their crews as they call for books 
&c. Onthe Sabbath, my chapel is 
well filled, even to crowding. It is 
exceedingly gratifying to witness the 
general attendance among: ship-mas- 
ters. It has now become quite com- 
mon for masters to be accompanied by 
their wives, and I think the influence 
is good—decidedly good. There are 
now in port, eight masters with their 
wives, who have accompanied their 
husbands to the Arctic regions! 
When I have more time, I will jot 
down more of my notes “ by the way,” 
or copy more extracts from my “ Log.” 
Yours, truly, S.C. D. 


For the Sailor’s Maga zine. 
Howowuty, Oct. 12, 1850. 


Foreign Seamen, their Treatment 
when Sick—A Righteous Decis- 
ion in our Hawaiian Court— 
Whaling Fleet, &c. 

There is one subject of importance, , 
upon which I have often thought of 
writing, in my communications to the 
“ Magazine,” but have been: prevented 
from the consideration, that I feared 
nothing was to be expected from those 
with whom rested the law-making 
power of the United States. I refer 
to the neglect of Foreign Seamen who 
ship under the U.S. flag, when they 
are sick or disabled. At present there 
is no provision for such unfortunate 
Sailors in the U. S. Hospitals in For- 
eign Lands. Unless a Sailor has a 
bona fide American protection, our 
consuls will have nothing to do with 
him. This is hard, unjust and cruel. 
1 could narrate many instances where- 
in poor Portuguese Sailors who have 
shipped on board American Whale- 
ships, becoming disabled and unfit for 
sea, have been cast ashore and left to 
rely upon charity. Seamen of other 
foreign nations are treated in the same 
manner. The English law is the same 
as the American. Perhaps some may 
point to decisions of American Judges, 
wherein it is laid down, that Foreign 
Seamen, are virtually Americanized 
and naturalized, by having signed the 
ship’s articles, Still in practice, our 
consuls will not regard those decis- 
ions. If they do, they are liable, to 
have their accounts adjusted in the de- 
partment at Washington, in a differ- 
ent manner from that they wish. I 
know this to be a fact. Now, unless 
our laws fully provide for Foreign 
Seamen, when sick and disabled, in 
the same manner as they provide for 
native Americans, or foreigners with 
an “American Protection,” then our 
vessels ought not to be allowed to ship 
them. So saysjustice and humanity,— 
I am so situated that I am compelled 
to witness the oppressive ae of 
the present English and U. 8. laws 
in regard to Foreign Seamen. 

A righteous decision was made by a 
jury in Honolulu, only last week, in 
regard to the treatment of Foreign 
Seamen shipping under the British 
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When the wind is howling around 
our comfortable habitations, that “it 
must be adreadful time at sea,” are “fa- 
miliar household words.” And when 
gales of days’ or weeks’ continuance 
rage round our coasts, we say that “we 
must expect to hear of wrecks.” No 
sooner, however, does the storm sub- 
side, than the subject is dismissed. Or 
if a few, of lively sympathy, go the 
Jength of congratulating the mariner, 
in thought, on the returning calm, how 
small the number of those, who attempt 
to follow the drowned, in thought, into 
eternity! At this moment, perhaps, 
while the reader is quietly perusing 
these lines, the sea, in some parts, is 
lashed into fury. Deep calleth unto 
deep. A vessel is stagyering and 
plunging from the mountain waves 
down into the roaring caverns. Death 
is raging around it, seeking for his 
prey. A moment longer—a nail starts, 
a seam yawns—the masts plunge over 
the side,—she enters, and the vessel dis- 
appears. So literally and emphatically 
isit true of the seamen, that there is 
but a step between him and death. 

“The average life of seamen,” said 
Nelson, “is, from hard service, finished 
at forty-five.” But how much earlier 
is it finished, if perils be reckoned as 
well aslabors! Short as the ordinary 
day of life is, here is a class of men 
whose sun goes down while it is yet 
day. Notonly isthe day of life unnat- 
urally brief, but it has no lengthening, 
warning shadows, no sober eve, no 
twilight hour for reflection. Had we 
reason to believe our own lives would 
only average this period, would not the 
command of our Lord, to “work while 
it is day,” come on us with greater em- 
phasis and effect? But if our period 
of usefulness be abridged, whether by 
the curtailment of our own lives, or of 
the lives of those whose salvation we 
seek, the practical effect should be the 
same; it should redouble our efforts 
for their salvation. 

How affecting to think that the great 
majority of those whe perished at sea 
were cut off suddenly in the prime of 
life. The earth is the grave of infan- 
tine weakness, or worn-out age; but 
the ocean is the tomb of the young, 
the vigorous, the brave. While yet 
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they were full of heart and hope, buoy- 
ant as the bark in which they careened 
over the waves, the lightning smote 
them, or the boom struck them over- 
board; they fell from aloft, or the re- 
sistless wave washed them from the 
deck ; the ship sprang a leak, or strand- 
ed, or struck; the boat sunk, or the 
tempest gathered, burst, and over- 
whelmed them. “Thou didst blow 
with thy wind, the sea covered them: 
they sunk like lead in the mighty wa- 
ters.”"—Rev. John Harris. . 


—_——_+oo—___—_ 
Treatment of Monomaniacs. 


“We often find,” says the London 
Times, “'That men who have accum- 
mulated large fortunes from small be- 
ginnings, when they have passed the 
middle age of life, imagine themselves 
in poverty. Avsingular case has lately 
occurred, for the truth of which we 
can vouch :— ; 

A large manufacturer, residing in 
the wilds of Yorkshire, one day called 
on the relieving officer of the district 
and asked relief. 

Appreciating instantly the state of 
mind;in which the well known ap- 
plicant was, the officer replied, “cer- 
tainly Mr. ——, call to-morrow, and 
you shall have it.” 

Satisfied, the applicant retired, and 
the officer hastened to the gentleman’s 
son, stated the case, and expressed his 
opinion that the reliefdemanded should 
be given. ; 

“ Give it,” said the son, “ and we'll 
return you the money.” 

Accordingly the wealthy manufac- 
turer next day received relief, and for 
many weeks regularly applied for his 
five shillings per week, until at last the 
hallucination vanished, and his mind 
was completely restored. It is possible 
that this little anecdote contains a valu- 
able hint as to the proper treatment of 
monomaniacs. 
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_ Portland Bethel, Me. 


The chaplain, Rev. J. R. French, in 
a communication just received, says: 
“T haye a most interesting congrega- 
tion, which is increasing, averaging be- 
tween four and five hundred. . Our 
weekly prayer-meetings which were 
not in being when I came here, are 
now well attended and deeply interest- 
ing—God has been pleased to give us 
some tokens for good, and one very 
interesting case I might mention, of an 
old tar being brought to feel the 
plague of his heart, and to seek the 
Saviour, as did Saul of Tarsus, and 
find the scales fall from his eyes, and 
himself rejoicing in newness of life in 
Christ. Some few others have been 
led to enquire, and to ask for an inter- 
est in our prayers. Who will not bless 
the Lord for his goodness ?” 


- The Shipwrecked Sailor. 


We invite the attention of Sailors 
and others toa careful consideration of 
the article thus headed in this No. of 
the Magazine. It may relieve many a 
troubled mind by defining the bound- 
aries of human knowledge ona subject 
confessedly deeper than human line 
can fathom, and by dissipating the mist 
which ignorance and depravity have 
thrown around it. Besides, it may 
reach those who are buffeting the bil- 
lows of affliction; who need fresh as- 
surance, that though God’s way is in 
the sea, it is always wisely and merci- 
fully directed, and enable them to say 
with the stricken Mr. Hamilton, “IT do 
rejoice that the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth.” 

We cannot forbear expressing the 
hope that the author of volume 1, of 
“The Shorter Catechism Illustrated,” 
will complete his design of elucidating 
by familiar stories this invaluable com- 
pend of theology. 
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New York Post Office Statistics. 
For the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1850. 


California letters received. .... . 123,912 
Foreign,» do Gimp ntdhe and 340,402 
California do  Sent,..-+ «+... 127,048 
Foreign do © do.......... 353,454 

944 816 


To this.add the daily average of do- 
mestic correspondence, of, say 55,000 
letters, and the amount of letters re- 
ceived and sent by transient vessels, 
and it wil give 6,037,000 letters that 
have passed through the New York 
Post Office in the last quarter. 

The number of Foreign Newspa- 
pers for the quarter is as follows :— 
Received 169,233, and sent 326,068, 
amounting to 495, 301. 

The number of letters advertised in 
the quarter, was 37,932, one-third of 
which have been called for and deliver- 
ed to the rightful owners. 
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Geronnt of Moneys. 


From December 15th, to January 15th, 1851. 


Directors for Life by the Payment 
of Fifty Dollars. 


Rev J. J. Abbott, by Evan. Cong’! 
Soc’y, Uxbridge, Mss., (in part,) - $30 00 


Members for Life by the Payment 


of Twenty Dollars. 


Rev. Jacob Best, Missionary in Africa, 


by members of Ref'd Dutch vai ees 

Stuyvesant, N. Y., $20 00 
Francis Harder, by. Ret Dutch thu; 

Kinderhook, N. Y., 38 65 
Deacon Henry Downes, by ‘Cong’t 

Soc’y, Derby, Ct., - 23 22 
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G. E. Shelton & Lady, Biliatighen, 
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Ree oT in W, Harding, Long Meadow, 
Mss., by Young Ladies Miss’y Soc’y, 

J. Hope, M. Day, Catskill, N. a, (bal » 
by E. B. Day 

Rechel Ww. Mitchell, of North chureh, 
Woodbury, Ct, 
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by Mrs. F. Morgan, - 
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ner’s ch., N. Y., $32 67, - - =e ee 
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Legacies. 


From the late Row. Apa Roaigy vi ‘Wiest 
minster, 


Sailor's Home. 


For refurnishing Sailor's Home, and reliey- 


ing shipwrecked Seamen. 


Goodhue & Co.,N.Y.,  - - 
John C. Green, us 

Spofford, Tileston & Co., N, Y., 
Charles N. Talbot, 


J. Dowley, A - 
H. K. Corning, i > - 
Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co. ‘ - - 
Mercantile Mutual Ins. Co , N. mS - 
Sun Mutual Abu v6 - 
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Henry Chauncey, ” - 
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930 00 


Lois C. McMahon, Milford, Ct., 3 pair Socks ; ; 


G. M. Merwin, Milford, 3 Shirts; 


Female 


Friends, 6 Flannel Shirts ; ; Ladies Bethel So- 
ciety, Catskill, N. Y., 101 Sheets, 2 pair Pillow 
Cases; Ladies Sewing Society, Derby, Ct., 1 
Quilt, 1 pair Sheets, 4 pair Pillow Cases, 4 pair 


Socks ; Capt. 


, 1 Over Coat; Ladies Ben, 


Association, Leicester, Mss., one box of Cloth- 
ing, sundry valuable articles; Married Ladies 
Sewing Seciety, Clinton, Ct, ., 4Shirts, 6 Pil- 
low Cases, 1 Quilt; from ——, 33 Pillow Cases, 


1 Quilt, 11 Sheets, 5 Striped Shirts. 


